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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 5, 1861. 
itevature. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 
A Sentiment offered at the Dinner to H. I. H. the Prince Ni 
House. 


Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 









m, at the Revere 


, Sept. 25th, 1861, by Dr. O. W. Holmes. 


The land of sunthine and of song! 
Her name your hearts divine ; 
To her the baoquet’s vows belong, 
Whoee breasts bave poured ite wine ; 
Oar trasty friend, our trae ally 
Tbrough varied chenge and chance, 
So, fill your fashing goblets higb,— 
I give you: Vive la France! 


Above our hosts in triple folds 
The self-same colours spread, 
Where Valour’s faithful arm upholds 
The blue, the white, the red ; 
Alike each nation’s glittering crest 
Reflects the morniog’s glance,— 
Twin eagles, soaring east and west ; 
Once more, then, Vive la France! 


Sister in trial! who shall count 
Thy generous friendship’s claim, 

Whoce blood ran mingliog in the fount 
That gave our land its name, 

Till Yorktown caw io blended line 
Our conquering arms advance, 

And victory’s double garlands twine 
Our banners? Vive la France! 


O land of beroes! in our need 
One gift from Heaven we crave, 


To stanch these wounds that vainly bleed . 


The wise to lead the brave! 
Call back one Captain of thy past 

From glory’s marble trance, 
Whose name shall be a bugle blast 

To rouse us! Vive la France! 


Plock Condé’s baton from the trench, 
Wake up stout Charles Martel, 

Or find some woman’s band to elench 
The sword of la Pacelle! 

Give us one bour of old Turenpe,— 
One lift of Bayard’s lance,— 

Nay, call Marengo’s chief again 
To lead us! Vive la France! 


Ab, toe Got eeloome apes shall hear 
at sounds of peace joy; 
No echo vex thine a . 
Fair bter of Savoy! 
be) — the land of arms and arts, 
grace, romance ; 
Her eve ties wart in all our hearts ; 
God blees her! Vive la France! 





MAISIE. 
Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early ; 
Sweet robin sits on the burh 
Singing so rarely. 


“Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me ?”’— 

“ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.” 


“ Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie say truly ?’— 

“The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave daly. 


“The glowworm o’er grave and stoze 
Shall light thee steady ; 
The owl from the ™%¥ sing 
Welcome, proud lady.” 
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RISE AND FALL OF SERFDOM IN 


BY NICHOLAS ROWE. 
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y the personal 
. Similar provisions are to be found 
code of laws commenced by 
by Ivan IV. in 1550. Slavery io this 
in establishment of 

century, it merged into the system of 
gradoally “developing iteelf. 
the term, has long ago 

of the present day there is not 


Slavery, then, 
ceased 0 exiet tn 


RUSSIA. 


little about Rassia—even lees than the Russians know 


Ivan IIL. in 1497, and revised and completed 
form, however, never existed to any 


an absolate form 


villeinage, which 
in the commoa 


gene- ficed. The nobles 


barrassed in fulfilling the obligatious entailed upon them by the posees- 
sion of land under the crown, particularly with regard to military ser- 
vices which they were obliged to reader to the stave. The prevention of 
this evil first led to the permanent attachment of the iababitants of the 
villages to the soil on which they dwelt. 

The earliest traces of this attachment to the soil are, it is true, to be 
found as far back as the middle of the thirteenth century, during the Ta:- 
tar domination, when a censas was taken in 1257 in order to secure the 
regular collection of taxes. The inhabitants of towns and villages set- 
tled un the lands of the state were forbidden to leave them without spe- 
cial permission. Bat this order did not immediately become law. be 
custom sprang up by degrees of restricticg the migrations of the peasants 
to the commencement, or termination, of the agricultural season. This 
custom was legalized by Ivan JIL., in 1497, and confirmed by Ivan IV., 
in 1550 ; but the fall final attachment of the peasant to the soil was 
not consummated aotil at the clos2 of the sixteenth century. 

Ia the reign ot the last lineal desceadant of the house of Rurik, the 
Tsar Fedor Ivanovitch, the migration of the peasants was su 
By the counsel and iafluence of Boris Godaaof, a Boyar, who was then 
all-powerful, and who actually sucoeeded to the vacant throne oa the 
death of that monarch, a decree was issued, on the 24th of November, 
1597, forbidding all peasants to leave those lands on which that date, St. 
George’s Day, should fiad them. If, however, they had removed within 
five years previously, they were commanded to return to the lands to 
which they bad been attached in 1592. From this it came to pase that 
the serfs have alwys regarded Boris Goduoof as their enslaver, and bis 
name is remembered with execrations to che present time, while Yarief 
Den (St. George’s Day) has hitherto been an aoniversary fraught with 
the most melancholy recollections throughout all Russia. 

This was the first enactment that bound the peacant, bitherto free, 
firmly to the soil. It wae not carried out at once, but through a 
series of changes, in the begioniog of the seventeenth century, under 
Godanof, the Pretender Dmitri, and Vaseilii Shuiski, aod was only at 
length finally established io 1649, four years after the accession of Alexei 
Mikbailovitch. 

According to the spirit of the laws, the attachment of the peasant to 
the soil did not legally enslave him. It was merely an administrative 
police-measure, which affected the whole of the proviucial population, 
and was adopted with the view of insuring the regular collection of im- 
posts, and cf suppressing vagrancy, which had greatly increased. Simi- 
larly the barghers were fixed to towns for the same purpose, aad the 
Boyars and their children were also subjected to pulsory service 
under the Goverament, their names being enrolled with that object io 
special registers. It was therefore not uanatural that the Goverament, 
in making the landowners responsible for the due payment of es On 
the lands belonging to them, und on those occapied by their tenants, and 
in summoning them with retainers equipped at their own expense for 
military service, should give them some privileges over the persons of 
the peasants settled on their estates. The laws of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ordained that every peasant attached to the soil sbould bave ao 
allotment of ground setiled upon him. The landowners were always 
obliged to preserve a certain portion of land to be cultivated for the ea- 
joyment of the peasants, and this ground wes almost invariably called 
theirs in the legal acts of the times, in contradistioction to that belong- 
ing to the landowners. But the serfs bad no security or permanence in 
the enjoyment of this privilege, for the landlords commenced transferring 
them trom one estate to another, converting them into domestic servants, 
and disposing of them by sale and will. The sale of serfs became at 
length, as it were, sanctioned by law; to sach an extent had castom 
taken tbe lead of law, which was forced to ackaowledge a state of things 
that had engrafted itself on the life of the people by the force of ciroum- 
stances. Serfs were bought and sold even witbout the land, and families 
were broken up aod dispereed without the slightest besitatioa or remorse. 
That these practices were not at all uncommon is evident trom the ukaz 
of Peter the Great, iesued in 1721.* 

At the commencement of the eighteenth centary this second phase of 
— assumed a more definite form under the radical changes which 
t 
of 





a In order to enzure a due collection of taxes, aod a regalar 


the people. W.th the commencement of this system the former mode of 
assessing taxes according to estates, and fixiog the extent of military ser- 
vice by teoure, was superseded Hk tax. At 
the same time the landlords w 


country 
been regarded asa mere chattel, 
ped ession. But, nevertheless, on the whole, the civil 
the was remarkably lowered. Up to this time he 
retained many privileges, such as embracing the military career of 
own free vill, acquiciog immovable Zz 
ing in towns aod villages. The attachment of each serf individually, in- 
stead of by tenement collectively, gave the landowner a firmer bold over 
bim. Although this was done in the form of a foancial aod military ad- 
ministrative measure, yet it was in reality the firet legal enactment se- 
curing the t personally to the prietor of the soil. Peter, 
moreover, with the view of promoting miaing and manufactaring eater- 
prise, permanently attached some of the serfs to certain mines and fac- 
tories, cu the condition that they should revert to the crown in case the 
undertaking was abandoned. Thie class, who were called possession- 
serfs, are landless, and now oumber 21,813 persons of both sexes. The 
Emperor Nicholas did all be coaid to reduce their number which in his 
time bad reached 100,000, for their condition was most deplorable, and 
they were positively slaves. 

In the reigns of Anne and Elizabeth, the serfs were still more firmly 
bound to the landowners ; and domestic serfs, who until then had only been 
looked upoo as temporary boud-men, were reduced to a state of uncon- 
ditional servitade by an ukez of the 26:h of March, 1729. This ukaz 
also deprived them of their privilege of entering the army of their 
own free will. Another ukaz, in October, 1730, deprived them of their 
privil of inberiting and possessing land. This was followed by a 
third, ia 1736, which granted to the proprietor the . > to punish 
his eerfs,—a power bitherto only vested in the estate. In June, 1742, 
these edicts were solemnly confirmed. Ia 1760 a was — jal- 
gated by which any proprietor was empcwered to those serfs with 
re A was dispicused or dissatisfied to work io the mines of Nerchiosk 
in Siberia—the Government, with the most tender solicitude for the in- 
terests of the nobles, undertakiog to make an allowance for all terfs so 
dis: of, in the quota of recruite to be furnished by such proprietozs. 
re now remaived but little to be done towards despoiling the uo 
fortunate peasant of the last vestiges of bis liberty, but what little did 
remain was most effectually accomplished by the sovereign 

“ whom glory still adores.” 

Catherine II. believed that ber safest policy lay in concill 
bles ; and to their aggrandisement every other class was rathi 
bad been altogether exempted from compa 
ander the crown by an ukaz of Peter IIL in 1762; and, alth 
rarily suspended, this decree was afterwards confirmed b 
a charter grénted to the nobles in 1765, among other euoge coed to 
them, the hitherto conditional hae pe of possessing crowa-| with serfs 
attached to them free and absolute, and those serfs passed fully 
and entirely into the power of the proprietor. Catherine, moreover, in 
1783, reduced the Cossacks of the Ukraine, who had etill retained 

mpi ad the same miserable etate of servitude as the other peasants of 

empire. 


This state of things continued with but little change until the deposi- 
tion of the Emperor Paul, when so:ne spasmodic unconnected efforts were 
the increase of serfdom. Daring the reigns of Alexander 
las no fewer thaa eight commissions were appointed to inqaire 
the condition of the serfs ; but their were condacted in 
-_ eventually failed practical result. Trae it is 
cert 

Se Tas atenes Ss aon onde et ben oe en 
carry oat, or were only ve 

apttial gree Seam Seton called forth ty. pandonter 
to limited localities. Thus, in 1803, the L 
issued a decree containing rules for the cultivation of the soil by free la- 
boar, and ia 1804, another, which granted to the serfs of the Baltic pro- 
to enter into contracts with the proprietors for the 
cultivation of the soil, the right to acquire and possess laad, and, lastly, 

Ag freedom. eoneumendn “ 
eanwb t dissatisfac asprin; up among the 
body of the ecris, and risiogs bad not anf wD fre any Foy 
discontent dates from the manifesto of Peter ILL. in 1762, liberating 


* A law was passed forbidding the sale of serfs at the country fairs so late 
even as 1808. 


the no- 
ly sacri- 
service 


et 
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levy of recruits, Peter, in 1718, introduced a new plan for eoumerating | > 


their | means 


the nobles from their compulsory service to the crown. It bas been al- 
ready shown that this decree was suspended by Catherine, and not con- 
firmed until 1765. The chief cause for this temporary suspension was 
the commotion among the serfs, wEo believed that a similar decree had 
been iseued by the emperor at the same time, freeing them from their 
compulsory allegiance to their proprietors. This feeling has never died 
out ia Russia among the peasantry, who are accustomed to look up to 
the Tsar as their father and friend, while they regard the nobles as their 
enemies and persecutors. 
The Emperors Alexander I. and Nicholas are well known to bave had 
the good of the serfs at heart, aod to bave origivated, as has been already 
shown, many measares for their benefit ; bat the determined opposition 
they met with in some quarters, the lukewarm support or iadifference in 
others, and the distraction caused by wars and other external circum- 
decided and general reforms. 


Alssanter IL, who certainly lane neces 
exander II, who inly & much greater right to vaunt “ L’Em- 
jog c’est la Paix” than his brother-poten'ate, els, rodiahanny well say in 
ed gps 7 ye be suena om Se. of thorough! Nyrra yy be 
jon peasantry asa egac 

bin anoertra y gacy devolving upon him 

wer since he ascended the tbrone, Alexander has been incessan' 
working towards the fulfilment of those purposes which he publishes & 
the world in the decree of the 19ch of February (March 31.) To this ead, 
committees of the nobility have been organised in the various provinces, 
for the purpose of examining into, and collecting all the facts and cir- 
cumstances that could be brought to bear upon the question. After a 
protracted investigation, these it drew up certain proposals de- 
duced from the data thus collected. These econ neceeneily differed 
very much ; but they were compared and harmonised by the supreme 
commitiee constitated for that purpose, and finally examined and 
ameaded by the council of the empire. 

It is not to be supposed that all this was done without a great deal of 

Je. pepe ; but the emperor had remained frm and decided throughout, 

has carried all obstacles before him. The eevere and dignified rebuke 
he administered to the nobles at Moscow, and elsewhere, during one of 
his provincial tours, shows how completely his heart was io the work, 
and was doubtless not withont its effect upon the progress of the measure. 

By the regulations thus carefully considered ae determined on, the 

peasant is guaranteed the possession of his houre and the plot of ground 
attached to it. He is also permitted to acquire additional lands, on the 
paymeot of a fixed eum to the proprietor. The quantity of land assigned 
to the p t varies ding to the locality and quality of the soil. 
As Sh pe of land would have the effect of entirely stripping some of 
the er proprietors of their possessions, it is fa such cases 
to provide for the serfs out of the crown lands. The ts are com- 
pelied to pay a rent to the proprietor for these addi lands; bat 
they are, at the same time, permitted to redeem them by fixed and con- 
Cuaere ASTIN, and thus raise themselves to che rank of small landed 
proprietore. 

he communal system, which obtains so extensively in Russia, will 
probably undergo a great change. A village commanity, having cleared 
off all the payments for the land assigned to it, will be permitted to make 
its wishes known for the distribution of the land, ceded to it as a whole, 
amongst its members. The Goveroment reserves to itself the right to 


decide upon the proposed division, which, if approved, will necessaril: 
ronan pi athre ain 
ments have 
“ obrok,” or tax which the ~ for 


t pays to the proprietor for temporary 
exemption from labour, or fee the purpose of hiring himself out to an- 
other master, will floally cease. 

A certain term is fixed over which the paymenis will extend, and this 
is called the transition aenee The plots of ground ceded to the pea- 
sants are not transferable until this transition period is at an end, and 
the purchase-money complete. These payments will be collected by the 
Government from the peasants in the same way as taxes ; while the 
ane pad v antpg in full at once by Goverament bonds of one - 

roa 








is a brief history of the rise and fall of serfdom in Russia, 
will now be desirable to examine ite probable resulte, So s 
measure must of necessity work much good or ill to Russia, aad 
ill-omen have not been wanting to predict all kinds of evils, among 
least of which are the ruia of the landed proprietors, and a general re- 
vulsion to a chaos of barbariem. 

The provinces in which serfdom existed at the date of the imperial ma- 
nifesto contaioed, at the last census io 1858, a population of 59,000,000. 
Of these, 48,000,000 were engaged ia the cultivation of the soil, and were 
divided a follows :— 

1, Freemen possessing land of their own... ... 006 obeseddecs 
2. Free peasants on lands belouging to the state, under vari- 
ous denominations, aod with different rights and privileges, 
bet all paying “ obrok”’ for the land they cultivate....... 
3. Serfe belongiog to private proprietors, formiag about 36 
per cent., or more than one-third of the whole 


and two-fifths of the rural po: seeseeeees 22,568,086 
The pro 


portion of sexes among the serfs is 100 males to 105 females, 
while in the whole popalatioa it is 100 males to 101 females. Tais curi- 
ous discrepancy may be explained to a certain extent by the conceal- 
ment of the trae number of males among the serfs, in order to avoid the 
payment of taxes and the annaal levies of recruits. 
portion of serfs to the whole aye ye is greatest in the 
earlier Polish provinces, where it ran: om 56 to 70 per cent., aod in 
Great Russie, where it ranges from 57 to 68 cent.; whilst it is least 
4 the Crimea, where it is 5 per ceat., and ia bia, where it is only 
r ceat. 
average of the whole country gives 210 serfs to each proprietor. 
The serfs may be classified ia the tollowiog manner : — 


1,500,000 


23,300,000 


Serfs attached to land ............... panei sosceseveses 20,158,281 
Domestic serfs......... 0. cc0cceeeeeeeceee 6p en<bieeonesis 1,467,378 
Temporary serfs. ..... 2.202.660. eeeeenee teeccessccccsess 304,824 
Serfs belonging to institations............seeeseecceres 40,544 
Serfs belonging to mines and manufactories .......... 542,599 

22,563,086 


The proclamation of their emancipation was received by the serfs in 
general with shouts of joy, but in some places with unintelligent indiffe- 
rence. Many risings of the peasantry have taken place all over the 
country, especially in the goveroments of Tula and Kief, and even in the 
neighbourhood of St. Petersburgh itself. The majority of these 
have been without any intelligible object beyond that contained in a re- 


We mast observe, in parsing, that a long time mast elapse before ma- 
lavoar in Russian agricaltare. Ite dearaess, and the 
nearly absence of scientific farming, will contiaue to circumscribe 





ite application to the purposes of cultivation. 
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Agricultural produce forms the great staple of the Russian empire, 
and at certain +eaeons of the year attracts almost the entire labouring 
population. The very fact of each labourer becoming entitled to a plot 
of ground of his own, or to a share of the lands ceded to the commune 
to which he belongs, is of itself sufficient to cause a permanent determi- 
nation of the emancipated serfs to the villages, where each, with little 
toil, may raise on the land be now owns suffizient for the scaaty waate 
of a primitive state of society. Freedom will be realized ia sluggish 
vegetation, in the contented simplicity of the earliest ages of nations. 

he manufacturing interests of the country must also suffer greatly, 
owing to the withdrawal! of labour which will follow. It appears almost 
like an anomaly to state that there is no artisan class in Russia; bat 
such is the fac’. Skilled labour is obtained with the greatest difficalty, 
and at a relative cost which evidences the high appreciatioa ia which it 
is held. With a population at a great disproportion to the extent of ter- 
ritory, there is necessarily no sarplus labour in Russie. In spriog and 
sammer, whea every arm is wanted for the plough and the reaping-hook, 
almost every factory labourer sets his face homewards, and, little heed- 
ing the value of the time he loses in traversing, most frequently oo foot, 
the handreds of miles before him, returns to his native village and bis 
family. On the return of winter, he again leavee his wife and cbildren 
to seek the means of subsistence, during five or six moutbe, at one of the 
seats of manufacturing industry. At this season, therefore, these manu- 
factories have no lack of cheap labour, though of no very skilful descrip- 
tion. Were not the labour thus obtained extremely cheap, the manufac. 
facturer could not exist, for the produce duriog the winter months must 
manifestly be at a rate of profit sufficient to cover the lose he saetaios in 
sammer by the closing of bis works. 

Some manufactories are, indeed, continued the whole year round ; but 
these are either establishments conducted by landed proprietore with 
eerf-labour drawn from districts where the lund is least fertile, or factories 

reuing the bigber branches of industry, and able to afford, under a pro- 

ctive system, the employment of the comparatively small amount of 
skilled labour which the country affords. Io the firet of these cases, the 
manufactory mus: either be closed eltogetber on the emancipation of the 
serfe, or be conducted with considerably leas advantage in the winter 
months ; and, in the second, the cost of the production must be greatly 
enhanced by the increased demand for factory |abour. 

The tendency of these remarks is to show the antagonism that must 
ensue between the agricultural interests and the manufacturing industry 
of the country. The labour market, unfettered, will necessarily returo 
to « legitimate and natural state, supplying those channels of wealth 
which will best repay pursuit aod development. The probibitory daties 
levied on foreign cotton, woollens, hardware, 4c., sufficiently show that 
similar native manufactures can add bat little to the wealth of Russia ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the extensive exportation of graio, tallow, 


wool, and hidee, &c., clearly demonstrates the agrarian resources of the | bad 


country. The struggle, therefore, between the two interests must be in- 
stantaneously decided in favour of agriculture. Moreover, manufactar- 
ing industry on the European system is not suited to the character of the 
Russian people ; and it cannot compete, under the conditions of free, and, 
therefore, dear labour, with agriculture, pursued at a decided profit by 
labourers who are at the same time indepeadent proprietors, 

This is a part of the question ia which Eogland is commercially in- 
terested ; for by it will be consummated the triumph of British industry 
in the disputed fields of Central Asia and China. Rassia, from the causes 
already evumerated, will no longer be able to produce, at anything like 

former prices, the manufactures she now supplies to those coun- 
tries, end England, with coal and cheap machiuery, 
the market altogether. 

We have thas endeavoured to point out the inconvenience and tem- 
porary losses which Rassia will have © uodergo from the emancipation 
of the serfs. Of the great and lasting benefits that must eventually fol- 
low, who can entertain a doubt? The future of Russia it is impossible 
to circamecribe, when her immense natural resources are fairly developed, 
and when her vast territories shall be permeated in every direction by 
railroads and canals, of which, evea now, many thousands of miles are in 
progress. Education must be more widely diffused, and a vast number 
of social reforms—already commeaced—wust be accomplished before the 
benefit of this measure cn be made fully apparent. The preseat gene- 
ration will probably die out before the peasant can be brought to aright 
appreciation of the new circumstances in which be is placed. Oppressed 
as the serf has so long been, a very severe reaction must be 
the lord to whom he no loo 


it 


his late jiler. The vague o 


of o tion 
only be associated in bis Qteed @ 
lested 

malate. Theo will an improved 
re established, aod 


far short. 
80 very or 


CADER IDRIS—THE CHAIR OF IDRIS. 


Tam an old bachelor now, the object of an interest—not, perhaps, 
wholly unselfish—to my nephews and nieces. Be it so. They will not 
have long to wait. The one bright thread in the darksome web of my 
radely saapped, many a weary year ago, and I am 
only sorry whea a new spriog-time comes round and fiods me still among 


life was 
the living. 


In the autamao of 1529 I was staying in one of the wildest and most 
secluded districts of Wales, not, as now, a grey-baired, broken man, bat 
young, happy, and rich in friends, in prospects, and, above all, in that 
elastic spirit of bopetuloees that forms the best heritage of those who be- 
gin the world. Talglyn Hall, one of those moas-grown stone mansions 
whose weather-beaten masonry lock old enough to be coeval with the 
eternal hills that overshadow them, was the place of my temporary 
abode. The Hall—the name of which I have elightly altered—was the 

shall call Griffith, I 
was his friend and guest ; indeed we were distantly related, and I was 
Dear, lost Ellen! 
ver all these years, does ber gentle 
i rise before me, in all the bloom of that youthful beauty on which 
I often fancy that she stands be- 
side me as I sit in my elbow-chair, broodiog over the past, over the 
golden eands that ran out a9 early, and in a strain of faiatly audible 
hear the 
I will wander from the poiat no 


ancestral residence of a Welsh gentleman whom 


to have been the busband of bis youngest daughter. 
with what painful distinctoess, 


the hand of Time was never to be laid. 


music, or in the sigh of the summer wind, I fondly dream that 
voice of Ellen. Forgive me, reader! 
more, bat briefly tell how I woo and lost ber. 


Rambliog through Wales during the sa nmer of the preceding year, 
aketcbing and fisbiog, and seeking all the benefit which the pure air and 
exercise could coofer on a constitution somewhat impaired by study and 
This was no other 
than to seek out some remote connections of my mother’s, who were 
'y acres somewhere ia the 
Principality, but between whom and my immediate relatives no iater- 
taken place for at least a generation, I was shut up by 
stress of rain in a wretched little inn at Tryssidloes, unable to climb 
mountains, feb, or take sketches, when a letier arrived from the sister to 
whom I had written for information. Attbe point where the four closely- 

was in those times, a costly item—were tra- 
versed by what feminine correspondents called “ crossings,” I found the 
following seatence :—* The name of the family you ask about is Grif- 
fith, people with a long pedigree, of course, being Welsh, and I believe | 
hey live at Talglyn | 
Hall, at the foot of Cader Idris, so that if you go that way you can look 
them ap. It was the father of the preseat squire who quarrelled with 
fifty years ago, and mamma says be behaved most sham-fully, 
forgotten ia what manner. They are, you know, our se- 


hard work at the bar, a singular whim possessed me. 


known to dwell p 





bly on their heredi 
course b 
written 


for 


with a grand old house and a good property. 


Bt abe bes 


cond-cousins,” &>. 


Qa such slight events, to all appearance, do our fortunes depend, that 
be truly said to have coloured my whole future 
ied to speculate on what that life might have been, 
y sister delayed writing but « single day more, in which case I 
neighbourhood before the arrival of her 
letter. However, the letter came; the information it gave reached me 
horses for a 
thin a few miles 
of Cader Idris. 1 could see the blue peak of the steep mouataia, loom- 
ing gigantic through the rain, even from the little window of the ian 
Talglyo Hall 
post chaise : 


this trivial letter —- 
I have often tr 


should have been gone from 
at a critical moment, jast as I was about to start with 
more civilised place. It eo bappened, too, that I was 

parlour in which I had been for three days a prisoner. 
must, therefore, be of easy access. I countermanded the 


lume themselves, and I sent it by a messenger to “ 
‘ before the lon 


must beat her out of | 


owes service or allegiance. He 
long continue to preserve a spirit of sulleaness and mistrust towards 
deepo otions of freedom which a class so long 
enslaved can onl po. will long blind them to their best interests ; 
and, uatil the Tigh iviliza rly reaches the serf, liberty will 
with a licence to live anmo- 
enjoymeat of the few fraits he asks of a bountiful earth. In 
the course of years, however, iatelligeace will spread, and capital acca- 
system of agriculture enrich the coua- 

try, and manufacturing industry, starting on a natural basis, will be gra- 
attain a state of perfection from which it now 


—spirited, hospitable, and ratber choleric and imperious. Bat the 
brighter side of bis character was the one most prominent, and that it 
was which was presented to me. He greeted me with a frask manliness 
that put my diplomacy to the rout, and insisted on bearing me off 
straightway to the Hall. I was his cousin, be said, and qaite a ocar re- 
lation in a Cambrian point of view, aud I must be bis gaest, in spite of 
the silly misunderstandiog of balf a century back. No, no; blood was 
thicker than water, and he should feel bimself ineulted if any kinsman 
came withia ten miles of bis roof-tree without harbouring there. Thus it 
occurred that I became a visitor at Talglyn Hall. 

Mr. Griffith, a widower, bad five childrea to cheer bis hearth, and 
of these three were daughters. The two eldest were handsome enough, 
bat Etleo, their younger sister, thea ecarcely seventeen, wus as beaatifal 
and wioning asa fairy. No wonder that I admired her. Admired is a 
cold, pale porase. She was bora to be loved, and I loved her with a 
deep, strong love over which time has never gained the mastery. I do 
not wish to linger on that bappy period of alternate hope and fear, of 
broken words eked out by glauces, and all the petulent changes of pas- 
sion. Suffice it that my love was retaroed at last, and that before my 
long visit was at av end Ellen had plighted me her simple trotb. I went 
honestly to Mr. Griffith, and told him all. He was not displeased. He 
appeared, in fact, hardly to be surprised. Lovers, indeed, are ly 
very transpareat in their wily stratagems for hoodwinkinz the world, 
and even the most guileless hogsebold is speedily aware of the progress 
cf an attachmest. Bat Mr. Griffith, though not averse to receiving me 
as a son-in-law, was not willing that his daughter should marry at 
seventeen, and was besides desirous that time should test whether we, the 
principal parties in the case, really kuew our own minds. We both 
thought this decision very tyrannical and absurd. I am sare that it was 
right, and kind, and wise. For a year Ellen aod I separated. I was to 
work heartily at the bar, as before ; the Griffiths were to travel, to visit 
watering-places aad cities, and to vary their usual retired mode of life, 
in order that Ellen might see something of vbe world before she irrevo- 


cably fixed ber fate in it. Aod, if all went well, and we young people 


—* of the same opinion, after the lapse of a twelvemontb, why 
eo— 

Theo! How cruel seemed the suspense and the banishment ; how cer- 
tain that our sentimeats woald be unchauged a year hence, fifty years 
hence, my youaoger readers may ask their owa hearts. We obeyed. I 
not only obtained some credit as a rising janior at the bar, where I 
already possessed a certain footing—more due, I dare say, to circam- 
stance than merit—but I woa the conseat and approbation of all my re- 
latives to the match. I was not dependent on them or on my profession 
for support, but Squire Griffith was a great stickler for sach matters, and 
he was not easy uotill had induced my mother to write him a letter 
solemoly abjariug the feud between their parents—the reason of which 
I believe, a dispute at long whist—and coasentiog formally to 
the mar . And now the weary waiting was over, the year was out, 
and I was at Talgiyo Hall agaio to claim my bride. All weat smilingly 
with us. Ellen had tbe old loviog look in her dear blae eyes; she had 
been courted and flattered. bat n0 one bad been able to win away ber 
heart from me, and the Squire admitted that never had a probation 
tarned out more satisfactory than ours. All the family were kind, warm- 
hearted people ; they welcomed me cordially among them; they were 


times that 1 should rob them of the light of their home, the darlin 
them all, for Ellen was both. She had been very pretty a year before, 
but had now expanded like a flower, and was as swe >t a type of the more 
fragile order of womanhood as ever existed. 1 was surprised to see how 
much she had developed ia so short a time, but she loved me none the 
less for the greater experience of life which she had gained in the past 


pleted, aad my sisters, who were to be bridesmaids joiatly with Eilen’s 
sisters, were shortly expected at Talglyn. And cow but a few days ia- 
tervened between me aod the crowning happiaess of my life—that hap- 
pioess which was never to be. 

I have painted nothiag as yet but a picture of hop? ani happiness, a 


sonny cea and white sailed pleasure-barks gaily gliding over the soft 
summer waves. Now comes the blacker sketch of wreck and storm, 


Etlea bad one fault, if fault be not too harsh a word, one flaw io her na- 


source of terror to those who loved her best. 
io maintaining her seat oa 8 pluo 

mettie, aod which exerted every 
saddle its slender but uncong 

rao, mocking our cowardice, along the traok of a fallea tree 


I have kaown ber 


dark pool below. Andina mouatain excursion, no one, not even her 
pouns brothers, ventured so close to the most dangerous pre- 

lea did, laughiog the while. Yet she was no Amazon, but 
when the whim was over, showed all a girl’s timidity in face of peril; it 
ne evening, after a 
happy day speat partly in boating on the little lake, the coaversation 
e superstitions of Wales. One legend cailed forth 
avother, and none of her relatives had sach a store of these weird tales 
as Elleo, or told them so charmingly aod simply. At last she related a 
ant story which I have bat too much reason to remember, which 

aa burnt into my bdraia like a fiery brand, the story of the Lady of Cader 
Idris. The legend bas reference to the Welsh proverb, so old, that it 
“he who 


daredevil 
cipices as 


was contradiction that netiled her to rashnaes 
turned, somehow, on 


is by some coasidered aaterior to even Merlia, that 
spends @ night in the chair or Cader Idris will be found mad 
dead, or @ poet.” 


fire of prophecy. 


live rock, oa the high peak where the caira is, - above the cliff? 
looks like the throne of some queer old kiag. 


we weat shooting dotterila. Beg your pardon, Ellen!” 


hopes of becoming imbeed with the spirit of poetry. 
of rare courage aad headstrong will, she bad pe: 


aathority of ber confessor. 
bill-top, where, as le 
baried treasare, aad 


bles on the hill-top. 


which Mrs. Hemans bad 








last notes of the harp a 


we all took part, in a sportive way, against Ellen and the legend. Ow 
wish was, no doubt, to tease, 


willing to bail me as a brother, though they did grudge me a little “ 
o! 


year. Our wedding day was fixed ; the preparations were nearly com- 


ture. She bad a pretty waywardocss, an impatience of contsadiction 
that never degenerated into peevishaess, never became imperious, bat 
which ia one endowed with a jess sweet temper would iofallibly have 
done so. As it was, it rather took the form of a half playful defiance, so 
winning, so full of grace, that you coald scarcely have the heart to wish 
it away. But there were times whea Ellen’s petalant caprice became a 


peraiat 

kicking borse, full of vice and 

new aad every artifice to burl from the 
aerable rider. Equally, I have seen her 


Tradition relates that Merlin tat there, and that Ta- | mal pageants troo 
liesin also weat through the dread ordeal that touched his lips with the 


* You kaow,” broke io young Herbert Griffith, “the gap cat in the 
It 
showed it to you when 


Ellea went to relate how, long ago, io the thirteenth ceatury, the lady 
of the manor, a beautiful aad wilful heiress, called by her vassals the 
Lady of Cader Idris, bad resolved to uadergo this terrible trial ia the 

How, being a lady 
ted in her resolve, ia 
spite of the eatreaties of her kindred, the prayers of her tenants, aod the 
How she bad gone up alone to the hauated 
ads tell, spectres keep a world-long watch over 
ad faced storm, and darkness, and all the terrors of 
the visible aod the viewless. Fiaally, how she had been fouad io the 
moraiag, stark aad dead, seated in the rocky throne oo blae Idris, with 
her long dark hair floatiog over the stones as she sate in an attitude that 
mocked life, and with an expressioa of awful fear stamped on her open | 
eyes and fair pale face. The tradition added that, on acconnt of ber re- 
bellioa against the priest’s commands, the pitiless church had denied her 

body Christiaan barial, and that she had beea laid, in silence and 
stealth, by the hands of sorrowing kinsmeo, under a caira of loose peb- 


Thea Ellen weut to ber harp, and sang us first the wild Welsh ditty 
that some bard had composed in elder days, and thea the polished verses 
ned on the same theme. Nor was it till the 
the sweet voice had long died away that we 
recovered from the impression of the weird and mournful tale, and began 
to question its authenticity and to challeage ite probability. I remember | 


barmlessiy, the darling and spoiled child of 





pable of confronting so much riek and discomfort.” 

the “ Lady of Cader Idris” a pure invention of some 

per. Ellen’s scoraful eyes flashed, and she tossed her 
| she taroed away. All might have gone well had not 
fiead whispered to me to improve my victory. So I 


witty and satirical, and the company applauded, all but the 
was asleep, and Ellen, who stamped her little foot angrily eau 
exclaiming : P 


“T will show you that a woman dares do more than 
go through this ordeal, that you believe impossible. 
is right, yoa or I.” 

And she left the room at once. When she came back, half an hour 
later, she was quite calm and uarafflied: she joined in the conversation 
as usaal, aod spoke pleasantly of the projects for pike fishing in the Lyn, 
for a late pic nic to some celebrated point of view, and a ride to the county 
towo. But there was a feverish restlessness in her air, and she broke 
off rapidly from talking on one sabject to diverge to another. She gg: 
down, when asked, to harp or piano, but she played but a few bars, ang 
then rose again, saying she could not remember atane. This change of 
manner caused me some concern, and I went up to ber, and said in alow 
tone: 

“ Ellen, are you ill?” 

“ Ill? No,” she answered, in an abstracted manner, and moved away. 
“ You are not offended with me!” I began. “I did not mean—” 
“No, I am not offended,” she answered, with eome constraint, ang 
then began to take the keenest interest in the artificial fies Herbert was 
trying. 

We exchanged no other word uotil every one hai retired to rest, ana 
it came to my turn to wish ber “ Good night,”’ as usual. She took my 
hand between her own little white fiagera, and for a moment gazed in my 
face with a strange look that bas haauted me ever sioce—that will haunt 
me to my dying hour. Sorrow, reproach, affection, and an uoder-current 
of firm bat hiddea determination, were blended in that glance,—the layt 
that I ever received from those fond blue eyes that I had hoped woald 
be a sunshine in my home from youth tili age. And her lips murmured 
the old trivial phrase, “ Good night,” asif it hada mew meaning. She 
turned away. 

“ Ellen |’’ said I, springing after her, “ one moment, Ellen !” 

She did not seem to hear. She glided from me, and was gone. One 
moment I stood irresolute. False pride made me ashamed of my anxiety, 
Even then, after the loss of one precious moment, I should have followed, 
bat the Squire called to me, candle in hand, from his stady door, to say 
something about to-morrow’s pike-fishing, and the opportanity was lost 
—for ever! What might not then have been the magic power of one 
word of real kindaoess and contrition ?—it might bave altered the whole 
current of an existence. 

That bas been one long and unavailiog regret. Bat the word remained 
unspoken. I went tomy chamber, a quaiot room ia one of the win, 
close to the gray turret where, beneath its conical roof of slate, na 
alarm bell buag. I slowly undressed, often drawing aside the curtaias, 
often peering forth through the Elizabethan casement of diamond panes, 
many of which were darkened by the heavy growth of the rank ivy 
without, All was ghostly still in tbe gardea below, where the stiff 
hedges of clipped holly, the terraces fringed with box-trees and hora. 
beam, and the broad, old-fashioned walks were white with moonshine, 
An owl was hooting in the wood, aad the mastiff in the courtyard bayed 
mouraofully from time to time, and rattled his chaio. The moon was 
high and bright, bat black clouds were sailing across the sky ; and as I 
looked, a saddea glow lit up the horizon, a: if a trap-door bad been 
opeaed above some fiery gulf, then vanished as quickly. “There will 
be @ storm to night,” I mattered, as 1 tarned from the window for the 
last time. I was very ill-satisfied with myself, and, as oftea happens, I 
perversely chose to justify my own conduct by blaming poor Ellea, 
* She had no right to be eo positive and so petalant,” I said to myself. 
It augured iil for our fatare happiness that she should reseat idle words 
so deeply. Bat in the morning I would speak to her, reasoa with her— 
in the moraing? We are blind, bliad! 

My prediction that there would be a storm that night was falfilled to 
the letter. A storm there was. I was awakened by a peal of thuader 
that sounded in my sleeping ears as if the trumpet of the archangel were 
calling sinners to jadgment. Crash upoa crash, roar upon roar, till the 
vault of Heaven was fall of the giant sound, aad the strong stone man- 
sion rocked like a living creature in fear. The blaze of the lightning, 
broad and bright, flooded the whole sky with an incessant lurid red, and 
between the stuaaing bursts of the thaader might be heard the how! of 
the wind and the burtling of the hail and raion. Ao awful night. A night 
for shipwreck and ruio, and death of travellers on lonely moorland 
roads, aud toppling down of gray steeples that had mozked at the gales 
of centuries. A grim, wild night. Presently the thunder died away, all 
bat a sullen growl afar off, and the flashes ceased, and rain and wind 


Fioally, I declared 
crack -brainel har- 
golden ringlets ag 
some mischievous 
did. I waxed 


you fancy, [ 
We shall’ see whe 


that went on and tearing at the casement. 
@ cataract, slip though that tree was with the washing —_ I fell asleep, and a strange dream [ had. I dreamt of the high peak 
spray, and at a fearful height above the ragged rocks and the | of Idris, with its storm lasbed terrace of mossy stone, the cairn of loose 


pebbles, and the rocky chair, deep cut in the very brow of the horrid 
cliff, with a yawning precipice below. And the chair was not empty. No. 
It had a tenant, aod that tenant bore a female shape. I coald see the 
white robe fluttering through the blackoess of night, and the loosened 
hair, and the band that was pressed to the eyes, as if to shut out some 
ghastly sight of things uaspeakable, while its fellow grasped the rocky 
rim of the throne. Then the thander bellowed over tead, and the light- 
niog Gasbed in fiery forks and hissing zigzags, riagiog the bill-top with 
a flaming diadem, blaziog, red and menacing, throagh the abyss below 
and illumioatiog with a dreadful light that solitary form, alone amid 
the wrath of the elements. The tempest broke in its might upon the 
peak of Idris ; hail, rain, wiod, swept the mountain as with a besom, 
aad the pale form in the fantastic chair endured them all. Strange, uo- 
, | earthly shrieks were blended with the howl of the wind; wild and die 
by amid the driving mists and sheets of blioding 
raia ; aod by one last g ot the lightaing I saw the figure remove the 
band that hid its face. The face of a young girl—of Ellen !—bat so 
ghastly with terror, so fall of agony and nameless horror, that I awoke, 
| trembling and anoerved, with great beat-drops on my forehead, sach as 
excessive bodily pain might bave called forth. The storm still raged, 
but more feebly. Yes, it was subsiding now. I sank back a, bai 
this time iato a heavy, dreamless slamber. I woke ia the en, bril- 
liant morniag: the sky was blue, the birds were singing gaily, and the 
verdure of the country seemed fresher and fairer than before the storm. 
My spirits rose as I dressed ; I was in the best of tempers, and I made a 
reaolation that I would not chide Ellen for her wilful conduct of the pre- 
ceding evening, but would be very considerate and kiod, and would 
even say I was sorry to have hurt her feelings by a careless word. I 
went down to the breakfast-room. The Squire was there, with his two 
elder hes and bis eldest son, while young Herbert came in with bis 
fishing-rod a moment later, But no Ellen. The old butler brought in 
the urn, after we had exchanged a few remarke, and then, for the first 
| time, Ellen’s absence was commented upon. 
“ She ie not ny the lazy one,” said her father. “Owen, send up 
Mies Elien’s maid to let her know we are waiting breakfast.” 

The mao weat. We chatted on. Bat Owen came back with a blank 
look to say, that the maid had found the door locked, and that she had 
koocked repeatedly, but without getting an aaswer. 

This astonished us all. 

“ She mast be ill!’ cried Charlotte, the eldest sister, hastily leaviog 
the room. 

Soon she, too, came back, to say that she had called aloud at the door, 
bat that Ellea would not reply a word. 

“ Perhaps she has gone out ;” said Herbert. “The window in the 
oratory that opens out of her room leads right on to the terrace by the 
r | greenhouse, aod then there are steps to the garden.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the Squire, kaitting his brows, “that door has been 








| 


the household, and also perbaps to atone to ourselves for having been | locked these fifty years, aud the key lost, too. I'll go myself. I’m afraid 
for a time more completely under the spell of romance than we cared to | sbe is ill.” 


low. Oar controversy grew warm and lively, almost bitter. 


@ part of herself, and we had listened—and 


she was vexed, aod showed it. She was quite an 
brothers, but I came in for the full weight of ber indignation. 
“ Why was I incredulous? 


@ woman?’ 
To this I replied, with provoking geavity, “That I thought the 





acknowledge. Bat to start a discussion is like rolling a stone down-bill. 
It starts geatly, sliding down grassy banks and spriagiag daiatily from | laading place 
mound to mouad, thea leaps with hage bounds, gaining force every in- 
stant, till it thaaders from crag to crag, aod crashes into the = be- | amiss, We can’t hear a word. It’s all as still as death. 

len was 
piqued and ruffied. She bad told us one of her favourite tales, one 
which she had loved and dwelt upon, and which was growa to be almost 
laughed. She had not the 
experience that riper years impart, and which woald have made her sas- 
pect that our derision was in a measure defensive and over-strained, and 


gry with her jeering | 


Did I think woman’s natare so frivolous 
] | and cowardly that nothing brave or self-devoted could be looked for from | women, “ for the bed bas not 
wrote a note, couched in that diplomatic style on which young men 
Squire Griffith’s.”’ 
summer day was spent, Mr. Griffith answered the 


@ pretty one, but that it wasas improbable as the adveatares of King | It had evideatly beea drop 
note in persoa. 1 found him a capital specimen of the Welsh gentleman 


Arthur aod bis kaigbts, aod that I aever saw or heard of any female ca- | Etlen’s—on the previous 


We all went up ina body. Two or three of the servants were on the 
“lem afraid, sir,” said the lady’s maid, half crying, “ something’s 


Something painfal shot across all our minds as we heard this speech. 
We neared the door, the Squire oot 
“Een! Ellen, love! answer, my darling ; are you ill?” 
No reply. 
Mr. Griffich set his strong shoulder agaiast the door, and by a violent 
effort, dashed itin. We entered. The room was tenantless,—empty. 
“ She has out, after all!’ cried Herbert, ranaing to the old ora- 
tory, and pointing to the long disased door, now wide op2n. 
** Migs Ellea must have gone out last night,”” stammered on? of the 
been touched. 
Last night! Io tae storm! Impossible. Yet on trecking farther we 
| found on the terrace a bow of ribaud, drenched and heavy with moistare. 
by its owner, and all recogaized it as 
ht, before the rain began. 
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“She mast be mad, my poor, poor child,” groaned the Squire, “ or is 
she playing us a trick? No, she never could have the heart to trifle 
with us io such a way.” 

Saddenly a horrid thought flashed across my mind. My dream! the 
dispate of the previous night—the strange resolve latent in Ellen’s face 
as she took leave of me—all these came crowding back. 

“JI know where she is;’’ I cried aloud. “I kaow it bat too well. 
She is on the mountain, oa Cader Idris, dead or mad by this, and I am 
the accursed cause.” 

‘My poor fellow, your anxiety makes you talk wildly,” said the 
Squire. “ Cader Idris, how can she be there? Impossible !”’ 

“ She is there,” cried I, in an accent of agonized conviction that none 
could resist, “ she a of going through the ordeal of the rockchair 
last evening ; and I, fool that I was, have slept while she was perishing 
in the tempest. Follow me, and wasteno time. For Heaven’s dear love 
be quick, and briag restoratives, if in mercy it be not too late!” 

ly vehemence bore down all opposition. In less than five minutes 
we were hurrying to the foot of the mountain. Bat I outstripped them 
all. My heart was on fire, and my feet were gifted with unusual speed. 
Up, among the slippery shale and loose stones, up by bush and crag, by 
rock aod watercourse, aod by tracks only trodden by the goat, aod I 
stand panting on the terrace, a few feet of peak above, a yawning preci- 
ice below. My dream was too terribly realised. There, in the rock- 
fowa chair, in her maslia dress and mantle of gay plaid, both of them 
drenched and stained with rain and earth, lay Ellen, cold and dead. Her 
long fair bair half-hid her pale face, and her little hands were tightly 
clasped together. I clasped her to my breast; I called wildly on her 
name; I parted the dank hair that hid her fase, and oa it I saw im- 
printed the same agony of fear, the same dark horror, as in my fatal 
dream. But she was dead, my dear, dear Ellen. And I think my heart 
must have broken then, as I saw her, for ever. Since that day the world 
bas beea a priaon to me. Joun Harwoop. 


Te 


AMONG THE DRUIDSTONES. 


When ose dines out in London, no matter how conscientiously one may 
have performed one’s duty to one’s neighbour at table, he does not, being 
a stranger, ask you to come and see him the next morning, and take a 
drive of twenty miles in his cabriolet. In the country, he sometimes 


does. 

“ What a charming fellow is your friend Dryasdust,” said I to my 
Wiltshire host as we were driviog home the other night together, after 
dining with the gentl question : “ how hospitable, how kindly ! 
He has offered to take me to Abury to-morrow, to see the great temple 
of the Draids ; and as you will be engaged elsewhere, I Lave accepted 
his invitation.” 

_ “Ie he going to drive there?” inquired my friend with an appearance 
of interest, complimentary of course, bat still a little suspicious. 

“| hope so,” returned {. “It can never be a walk that he proposes. 
Why, the place is eleven miles away, and every inch uphill.” 

“You'll soon be there, however, if he drives,” remarked my friend, and 
I must say, in a tone which gave me very great uneasiness, although I 
made no observation upon it at the time. 

After an almost sleepless night, however—for my imagination is parti- 
cularly vivid—I made bold to ask him at ast what he meant by 
these “ ambiguous givings out.” 

“ Ob, nothing,” said he leeely ; “it will be all right if Dryasdust 
has sold his bay mare. She’s a clipper to go; but there is sometimes a 
little difficulty in guiding her. She has kicked everything he has to 
pieces, scores of times. His groom, Jack Strong-i’-th’-arm, is the only 
man io Eogland who can manage her ; and I know Jack was to leave the 
place last week.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried I, rising suddenly and going to the window, 
“ the weather looks very doubtful. Your friend said that he should not 
expect me if it was wet.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense ; it will be a lovely day,” retarned my host. “I envy 








you your expedition of all things. I wish I could have taken you myself ; 
to-morrow, I could have done it, but to-day I must be on the bench 
at ase 


bad Let us go to-morrow,” cried I. “I'd rather go with you, my dear 

friend, ten thousand times. There’s something about that man lies 

dust, do you know, that I don’t altogether like. I don’t approve of his 
* Banded 


itics 

“Stuff and nonsense! He’s a most capital fellow. Why, it was only 
last night that you were eg ber he’s the very man 
for Abury. He has theories about the thiog—I don’t know what they 
are, but they are exceedingly valaable. He’s the secretary of the Arch- 
sological Clab. Here’s the carriage coming round ; come, get your 
coat on; you'll fiad it windy on the Downs—and I'll drop you at his 

te,” 
e There was no escape from this, and my host dropped me there accor- 


Deyeatest expressed himself as being pleased to re2 me ; gave me ex- 
hilarating drinks ; filled a huge cigar-caee for our joint uee. “ Bat what 
of all this,” thought I, “if the man is an accessory before the fact to a 
murder? For what is it but murder to offer a fellow-creatare a seat be- 
hind a——” 

“ There’s the trap,” exclaimed Dryasdast, breaking in upon my gloomy 
meditations, and drawing my attention to a light and swaying vehicle 
(such as I sup matches against time are performed in), which a 
groom drew up in front of the windows. “There's the trap, and there is 
not an easier or better-going machine in all Wiltshire.” 

A momentary comfort took possession of me, born of the ridiculous 
expectation that since the vehicle was so very light, it might not be 
worth while to employ a quadruped at all; that the groom might teke 
us to Abary and back without the interposition of horse-power. Bat I 
was soon most cruelly ived. 

“Ts that an old servant of yours?” said I, determined to know the 
worst at once. “ He looks rather inexperienced.” 

“ A mere lad,” returned Dryasdast coolly. “My last man was a most 
excellent whip; but now I am obliged to drive myself. He’s not used 
to the mare——” 

“The mare!” interrap‘ed I, with a sinking at my heart; “ what! the 
bay mare?” 

“ Yes, the bay mare. You have heard, then, perhaps, of her peculiar 
fancy : she will not be put in the shafts in the stable-yard ; it always has 
to be done in front of the house ; that is to eay, when she runs alone, as 
in the case of the trap.” 

“ The trap, ay, the trap indeed,” thought I ; “ the man-trap, the car of 
Juggernaut!” I would far rather have paid the money for a post-chaise 
and x 

ieee the mare was pat in the shafts, and we got into the vehicle 
—which was evidently built for speed rather than safety—and started at 
the rate of about seventeen miles an hour. It was doubtless well meant 
of Dryasdust to endeavour, as we flew along, to make me acquainted 
with early history of the Druids, and the localities which ee made 
their principal settlements, bat my mind was too preoccupied with the 
Present, and the contingencies of the Future, to pay much heed to the 
venerable Past. I did indeed pick up certain scraps in spite of myself, 
and little expecting to find any use for them in this world (considering 
the pace we were going at) ; bat they are too disjointed—in consequence 
of the bay mare’s shying at objects by the wayside, when my atteation 
was naturally drawn away with a jerk from antiquarian subjects—to be 
offered here. Moreover, with every respect for Dryasdast—although I 
do think a man should acknowledge his authorities—I believe they are, 
most of them, to be found in Cesar, in connection with the Carnutes, who 
lived on the borders of Normandy, where the Druids—with that winning 
ignorance so peculiar to the early ages of man—pitched their most ea- 

cred temple, under the impression that it was in the exact centre of 


rance. 

“ Now, Avebury, or Abary,”’ said Dryasdust, “ which of course is Ald 
or Oldborough, was the corresponding arch-temple of the Draide in Eog- 
land, and far superior to that better known erection at Stonehenge. The 
stones are lar, here, and unhewn, which demonstrates its priority in 
point of time .It lies at the foot of the Wansdyke, the great Saxon valium 
at the edge of the Downs yonder, and opposite St. Anne’s Hill—named, 
not after the mother of the Virgin, as some audaciously take for ted, 
bot after Tanaris, the most terrific of the Celtic deities: it is called Tan 
Hili by the vulgar to this day ; and upon its summit are held mighty 
horse-taire, and even dog-fairs, where, singularly enough, the majority of 
the terriers are said to be black and tan. The district we are now ap- 
es is perbaps richer in antiquariac remains thao any other ia 

ritain. The whole slope of these Downs for miles is covered with vari- 
ous forms of earthwork; with barrows of every and size; with 
British and Daoish camps ; with roads laid by the Roman over the track- 
ways of our earliest ancestors, and distinguishable trom them even now ; 

lastly, we bave the great mound of Silbury, a nation’s bandiwork, 
immediately beside the ancient temple of Avebury which we are now 
about to visit. The bill is very stee: the merciful man is merciful 


“ By all means,” replied I; “let us walk a great deal. I am eure the 
poor mare must be quite tired.” 

“ Tired !” echoed Dryasdust ; “my bay mare is never tired, sir. She 
will come home, you will see, like lightaing ; she will rattle down this 
hill, my friend, in no time at all!” 

I shuddered, for the place was a precipice with rectangular turns. 
The air grew keener and fresher with every plateau we ascended ; the 
babitations of mankind became rarer. Weeaw but two fellow-creatares 
from the time we reached the sammit until we arrived at our destination 
—a farmer riding the other way at full speed, as though he were an escaped 
victim pursued by Druids; and a village idiot, who clambered up aod 
clung to our vebicle behind, scratching the paint off with bis boots and 
talons. Presently we came to a pretty village, with its gray church-tower 
peeping through lofty trees; scattered cottages, with gay gardens in 
i of them ; acd a grand old manor-house, with avenues of elm and 
me. 
“ What enormous stones!” exclaimed I, as the bay mare swerved from 
one gigantic object etanding by the roadway to witbia a hairsbreadth of 
another oa the opposite side, “ Why, there bas been a rain of giant 
stones here! One has fallen among the onions, look you, and one among 
those new potatoes.” 
“ Nevertheless,” quoth Dryasdust, “ they cannot have done much mie- 
chief to the vegetables. They have been here thousands of years before 
potatoes were ever planted. They are Druid-stones, and we are ia one 
of the inner circles of the great temple of Avebury.”’ 

The circle, alas!—even when the bay mare was put in stable, and I was 
left at liberty to look for it—was scarcely visible, bat the reason of its 
being 80 was only too plain. Every house in the village was built of 
Druid-stones ; every wall, every stile, every piggery ; the very gaps in 
the hedges were sacrilegiously stopped up with portions of those venera- 
ble relics. No other stones—save flints—are found in the neighbourhood, 
and the desecration bas been going on for centuries. Famous John 
Aubrey was coolly told by one Parson Brunsdon of his own day, “ you 
may break in upon these mighty stones without much trouble, in this 
fashion: make a fire on that line cf the stone where you would have it 
crack ; and after the stone is well heated, draw over a line with cold 
water, and immediately give a knock with a blacksmith’s sledge, and it 
will break like the collets at the glasshouse. The church is likewise 
bailt of them; and the mannour-house, which was built by the Danches 
temp. Reg. Elizabeth ; and also anotber fair house not far from that.” 
Aubrey writes this in 1663, after Kiog Charles IL.’s visit to the place ; 
bat sioce then the work of destruction has gone on far more lameatably. 
In his time, the stones were far apart, indeed, like the teeth of an aged 
man ; but now there is bat a tooth here and there—albeit a most enor- 
mous grinder—and even the hollow places where its fellows stood are 
barely distinguishable. Still, from several points, as I stood with Dryas- 
dust upon the valium that surrounds the village, I could ise the 
general plan—a vast circle of stones, and within it two much smaller 
circles, not concentric. Not to be so easily discerned, but yet to be veri- 
fied by closer examination, are the two long avenues which once led, by 
a sinaous course, to this sacred og each composed of a couple of 
hundred giant stones. In 1743, Dr Stukely writes, “ Mr. Smith living 
here, informed me that when he was a school-boy, the Kennet avenue 
was entire, from end to end;” and the doctor himself could count nine- 
teen stones still standing. Of the Beckhampton avenue he writes ; 
“ Many stones are jast buried ander the surface of the earth, many lie in 
the balks and meres, and many fragments are removed to make bound- 
aries for the fields.” ‘“ From time to time,” even now, says Mr. Long in 
a very able paper upon Abuary, published in the Wiltshire A ical Ma- 
gazine in 1853, “ fresh blocks appear above the surface, and the plough ooca- 
sioaally strikes on one hidden in a field, where similar operations have 
been carried on for years, without any such obstraction presenting iteelf. 
This has induced the country-people to adopt the belief (to which they 
aibere most pertiaacious!y), that the st2nes grow. Such appearances, 
ever, are readily accounted for, when we remember tha! the earth eur- 
rounding these stones is constantly being reduced ia level (especially in 
sloping fields) by the combined action of the plough and atmospheric io- 
fluences ; while the stones themselves, resting on a solid bed of chalk or 
gravel, cannot sink lower.” 

Besides the still remainiag stones—protected from barbarous destrac- 
tion by the t or of the place—there are numerous tumuli 
scattered without the vallum, the resting-places of those who wished to 
be buried as near to the sacred precincts a while, almost alwa: 
in sight, eee the y modera timber and build- 
ings, towers the ancient bill of Silbary, the work of many thousands of 

bands. In days when there were no sach obstructions, this must 
ve been distinct!y seen from every part of the temple, and was doubt- 
lees coonected with its rites. 
“ - to whom is the place supposed to have been dedicated?” in- 
: “To Teutates, sir—to Teatates, the Celtic Mercury, without doubt,” 
exclaimed Dryasdust with energy, and as though he had been contradic- 
ted. “They burned his victims in wicker-baskets upon yonder hill ; an 
eminence, you observe, evidently built for the accommodation of the 
winged Messenger, as aa intervening place to rest upon before setting his 
sacred feet upon the level earth.” 
“ Bat surely,” I urged,“ my dear sir, having come so far, it seems 
scarcely worth while that they should have helped him down such a very 
little way as’’—— 
I spoke witt a smile, but the benevolent countenance of Dryasdust 
wore an unwonted harshoess as be interrapted me ; “ I perceive, sir, that 
you are bat a scoffer, or, what is worse, that you have already embraced 
the pernicious doctrines of Duke and others, with respect to the plan of 
this great sanctuary. You are doubtless for the Planetarium theory, ad- 
vocated so speciously by some superficial iavestigatore. I know it, sir, 
and despise it most thoroughly. You pretend that our ingenious ancee- 
tors, forsooth, established on these Wiltshire Downs a stationary orrery, 
located on a meridional line of some sixteen miles in length ; and that 
these planetary temples, seven in number, would, if put in motion, re- 
volve around Silbary Hill, as the centre of the echome. That the sun is 
the southern circle here, and the moon the northern ; and that the latter 
is represented as the satellite of the former, and passing round him in an 
epicycle’”’—— 

Me Goodness gracious,” exclaimed I,“ my dear Mr. Dryasdast, pray 
epire me the imputation of sach a heresy. Lassare you, I never heard 
of it until this moment. It seems improbable, and indeed unintelligible 
in a very bigh degree.” 

“ Your opinion, sir, does honour to your head and heart,” quoth the 
antiquary, grasping my hand: “euch a theory has nothing tostand upon 
but the twelve stoaes composing the inner, and the thirty which formed 
the outer ring—numbers which happen to correspond with that of the 
month and of the days of the month ; all else is fancifal and illusory. 
Now, on the coatrary, when we bave ascended Silbary Hill, it will be 
made as clear to you as —— through a wiadow, that this temple was 
no otber than the Opbite Hie: - 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed I, with as much animation as I could 
assume. “ Dear me! the off——I did not quite catch the name.” 

“The ophite bierogram,”’ repeated Dryasdust ; “ the representation, 
as I need not tell you, of the union of the serpentine and solar supersti- 
tione. It took no less than six hundred and fifty of these earsen (pro- 
perly sareden) stones to portray the course of the serpent, to symbolise 
immortality in the ecene before us.’ 

We were now half a mile from the village, at the foot of that great 
green mound built for the accommodation of Mercury, and even the en- 
thusiastic Dryasdast was obliged to pause in his discourse, and husband 
his breath for the ascent. The hill is evidently the work of men’s bands, 
and the shape of the great trench around it, which furnished the earth 
of which it was com so many centuries ago, is clearly visible. 
Steep as it is, it occupies so mach space that a cricket-ball cannot be 
thrown from its summit, it is eaid, without striking the mound on its 
way. The Archeological Society, some years ago, ingeniously satisfied 
their curiosity as to its contents without any injary to its form, by siok- 
ing a shaft (which they afterwards filled up again) from the top of the 
hill to the bottom ; bat—to the great delight of the believers in Mer- 
eury, and the confusion of those who held the thing to be a tamalus— 


stand bere, and not believe in the ophite b “ad 
exclaimed Dryasdast, extending his hands toward the village, “ must be 
as Stonebliod as the Druids themselves. Filling up in imagination the 
ravages of Time and Mao, and bacishing from LJ, all products 
of the barbarous Present, there lie the Coil, the , and the Tail of the 
serpent distioct and indisputable. 

It was not for me to contradict a gentleman of 
— as I then was, 


” 
ust’s inches, 
moreover, upon the verge of that artificial hill, 
to the steepness of which I bave already alladed. I saw no t my- 
self, but I endeavoured to put on the of one who “ The 
tail,” remarked I, “ is especially . How mach of ground is 
the whole aaimal eupposed to have covered 1” 
“ Ao area of twenty-eight acres, twenty-seven ” retaroed the 





p here—| 
to bis beast—shall we alight, and walk a little?” 


aotiquary, “ with a mference of 4442 feet. There have been cart- 





loads of backs’ borns, 

doubtless the remains of 
ance. Conceive the 
these enormous 


bones, and wood-coal dug out of the vallam, 
sacrifices. The place was of prodigious import- 
labour which must have been expended ia collecting 
ith masses from the Downs yonder, and placiog them in 
= _ They are supposed to have been brought down on rollers, 
— those two yonder by the turnpike is more than thirteen feet bi 
eighteen wide, and six feet thick, and its fellow is almost as bage. 
weight of the largest specimen still left 
years ago, 


’ 

he 
is sixty-two tons ; but, 
7 we had one which reached niaety to mi , oy 
b t is @ wonderful place,” said I, “and has indeed seen strange 
anges. There are the Druid-stones, the parish Church, and the red- 
brick chapel of Lady Huntingdon’s p jon, all together yonder.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” assented the antiquary sighing ; “the gradual decay of 

, Sir, symbolised in little. There is still, however, some very fine 
poke to be got up atthe ion. The mare will have well fed by this 

At the mention of the mare, and the t of the uon 
vation of her spirits after coro, I became e litle cohannierantoies 
I perceived the difficulty experienced in haroessing her ia the public 
street, and the delicacy demanded of all concerned in that operation, 
my eolicitude increased. However, by closing my eyes, and endeavoar- 
ing to fancy myself in the Express, I sat through the journey home—I 
hope with some outward appearance of calmness and intrepidity. Not 
until I got safe to Dryasdust’s door, and well out of that abominable 
trap, did I confide my apprehensions to his bosom. “So that is the bay 
mare,” said I, eyeing the creature contemptuously, “ who has ‘ kicked 
everything to pieces scores of times,’ and that nobody but Jack Strong- 
i’-th’-arm can manage !”’ 

“No, it is not,” replied her master laughing ; “ but at last I perosive 
why it was you kept your eyes shat when we came down Steepside Hill. 
This is the quietest animal in the world except when being harnessed. 
Our friend meant to wara you, I suppose, of the old gray which I sold at 
Tan Hill fair—the hill of Tanaris—only last week.” 

one he — pa his ——s little more distinctly, then,” 
said I, “for so I should bave passed a pleasanter day. I t ° 
derstood him to say bay,” . ere 

Pe 


UNFREQUENTED HIVES OF INDUSTRY. 


Taroing to the south of France we part from the really great indus- 
tries of the country. In the bright south, where the dark olive grows, 
life is simpler and more primitive than in the stardy and active north. 
The life of the Flemish operative would be iasupportable to the swarthy 
peasant who can see the blue Mediterranean from his cottage window. 
The French conquest of Algeria bas served, however, as a stimulas to the 
southerner. The shores of the Mediterranean have become animated ; and 
the tendency of active men from the north to the south has been bene- 
ficially felt in the two great southern industrial sestions which are di- 
vided by the impetuous Rhone. In that section which lies between the 
river and the Alps are special indastries, pecaliar to it. Here we dis- 
cover the pure Proveogal. The second section is hemmed in by moun- 
tain ranges—between the Aveyron and Limousin mou again 
by the waters of the Mediterranean. Here is splendid country ; here are 
broad districts rich with the fruits of the agriculturist’s labours. Bat here 
also are peculiar indastries. In Lower Languedoc, amid the vines, the 
olive, and the mulberry, the manufacturing spirit of the age has shown 
iteelf. Manufacturiog industry is almost romantic: now perched upon 
a mountain-side ; now tarast into some dark valley, or by the banks of 
a roaring torrent. 

Let us glance at come of these romantically placed hives—first at 
those of Mines and of Cevennes—of the Cevennes range that stretches 
from the Voeges to the Pyrenees, Here are the departments of the Gard, 
of Ardeche, of Aveyron, and Hérault. Nature has been prodigal in 





how- | these sunny regions— bat she has left sterile, dreary plateaus by the way 


—and upon these dark spots we discover the operatives of 


The silk-worm is cultivated on a grand scale. His golden cocoons give 
life to an active population. But Mines, — upon three hills, has 
long prided herself upon the versatility of her man’ Her 


afacturing genius. 
textile fabrics—her shaw!s especially—consume silk, woo), and cotton. 
She weaves carpets, mixed fabrics, and foularde. But these are not the 
days of her glory. Centuries have rolled over her busy hives, and she 
has eojoyed a fair reputation. Time was when ber sbawlistravelled ra- 
idly to America; but now the Americans are the customers of Pais- 
fey, Glasgow, Vienna, &c. The poor shawl-weavers were compelled to 
the looms that had been long in their homes, and to turn to new em- 
——- Better rab thao rust. Mines, led of her shawl- 
et, set up great carpet factories, and to these factories many of the poor 
shawl. weavers le showed, as indeed she shows, rare taste in 
the variety and of her farniture stuffs of all descriptions. 
imita'ion Gobelins have become famous. These cost about one-sixth of 
the hand-work of the Gobelins artists, 

Be it remarked, also, that in tarning to carpet-mannfacture, and to 
cheap manufacture, this enterprising city made a most fortunate choice ; 
since in France carpets were, some twenty years ago, a rare luxury. To 
this hour, in the houses of tradesfolk, a corpet is nota necessity. In very 
pretentious houses also, may a shivering visitor fod bimself ia mid-win- 
ter, ensconced ia a bed-room, to walk upon an icy polished floor to his 
bed. But carpets are becoming more general, because they are 


The koitters of Mines form a very important part of the population. 
In the old time, when all people in circumstances wore silk stock- 
ings, these were made in vast quantities in this old city. Now, they 
make articles at preseat in vogue ; but the silk manufactures of Mines 
are unimportant. The more remarkable are those made for the Algerian 
market ; bright colours illaminated with stripes of gold or silver. The 
Jews of Algeria are Mines customers for these articles. 

The operatives of the Cevennes districts are chiefly famous now-a-daye 
for the cheap prodaction of \hose articles in which Jerome Paturot t. 
There are iron-works on a great ecale at Alais; and the coal-pits of 
Grand Combe give vigour to these works, The mild races of these 
southern valleys are not, however, addicted to hard work ; this is per- 
formed in the works of Alais by hardier folk drawn from Belgiam or 
Piedmont. 

The charming part of the industry of the Cevennes districts is that 
which is devoted to the cultare—the “ education” of the silk-worm. This 
industry is of the fields, in the midst of bloomiog mulberry trees. The 
tender care that is to traia the little worm through the rapid 
stages of ite sbort career, from the egg to the interesting movement when 
its thousand yards of silken thread are spun, gives a peculiar character 
to the nurse. Geatleness and incessant attention are necessary. The 
temperature is watcbed ; for the death of these thousands of worms nib- 
bliog the prematare leaves newly gathered from the long rows of mal- 

trees yonder, is of much moment to their owner. A silk-worm 
cultivator told M. Audiganne, that one ounce of seed or eggs, produced 
between eixty and seventy pounds of cocoons, and between four and five 
pounds of silk. Better arrangements, more carefal “ education,” it was 
farther stated, should produce between fourteen and fifteen pounds of 
silk from the ounce of eggs. The terrible muscardine carries them off by 
thousands, This silk-worm plague is the Languedocian’s t enemy, 
for it sometimes leaves him without employment. The silk-workers, or 
workers who have relations with the silk-worm, are the attendants on the 
worm and moths, and the spinners who epin together the frail threads of 
the cocoons. These spinners, who require delicate fingers, are generally 
women. The men take care of the worm’s education, and have done 
with him when the stifled chrysalis, robbed of his silk, is borne off to the 
fields as manure. When a great quantity of cocoons has been gathered, 
the spinners descend from their mountain homes to spia the threads 
into usefal ones, ere the rate or mice shall have damaged the golden 
treasure. At last, in the substantial form of ekeios, this 
rial is borne off from the happy valleys of Ty and a weight is off 
the mind, for that year, of the inhabitants of Cevennes. They bave 
watched day and night, anxiously, over the tiny insects, and have con- 
ducted them succesefully to the ueeful close of ehort life. 


Io these 

le are happy, light-hearted, sober, and moral 
Pee blood ta thew, . a southern sun over their 
warmth vente iteelf in religious dissensions, the lation being almost 
equally divided into Protestants and Roman Catholics. They are excit- 
able politicians, who will shout savage bymns of liberty on oceasions— 


& 


now ing the First N: with the Devil, and now paying a 
similar compliment to Louis Philippe. Bat their politica are only ex- 
of religious an The Protestants are the richer in- . 

tants; @ ian Sa have jealousy added, therefore, to their 

natoral repugoance for perverts. 

This open uloer covered, the people of the Cevennes present a fair pic- 
tare of happinese, They are almost always in the open air. The opera- 
tives of Mines love to take their meals in the and to spend their 


open, 
evenings in refreshing walke, To them Sunday is a day not to be spent 





i at Lille, St. Quentin, &.,) bat to be passed on the 
saan ot glee Gatton in a lite open sammer-house, with 
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valley, they marry, rear families, and die without tra much more 
than the silkworm travele. They marry early. —_ 

ve with their parents until they settle, and pay to the head of the fami! 
a part of their wages as the price of their food apd lodging. Meat & 
deer, but wineischeap. Young women who go astray are severely judged 
and remoreelessly thrast away from their old companions. Theae 
less creatures generally take refage in the Uaiversity city, Moatpellier, 
And so, the harsh jadgment, it may be, of a siagle fault, drives the sig. 
ner to a life of igaomioy. Let us remark that the operatives of Lodi ye 
are very devout. They are all Roman Catholics, and they join in religi- 
ous processions, attend church, and observe the ceremonies of their nik 
with fervour and regularity. They have two brotherhoods, to which the 
men attach themeelves, viz.: the White Penitents and the Blae Penitents, 
so called from the colours of the cowls they wear ia processions. These 
brotherhoods are religious societies, the members of which have a kind 
of moral relationship to each other. The Bices and Whites keep up a 
quiet rivalry which,they display chiefly in the richness of the emblems they 
—_ in processions. y are very prond of costiy crosses they possess, 
Agaio, they have a saint, who was bishop of the town, according to their 
legend, in the tenth century, whose name creates a found emotion 
among . St. Fuleran is the page, Se ee , the brother of the un. 
fortunate. To him these pious folk address their pe when times are 
bad, or when some heavy calamity has fallen on their house. On his 
Séte day all Lodéve is in commotion, and the operatives vie with each 
other in doing him honour. This tendency to the superstitious, added 
to the little kaowledge these people have of French, have kept them far 
feom the paths of knowledge. To teach them any thing, the tutor must 
begin by instructing them ia a new language. 

he operatives of Bédarizux are geatler, and better housed and fed, 
than those of Lodéve. They are icted to potations in wine shops, 
bat they seldom get drank. In daye gone by they were vigorous 
ers, but they are disarmed now, their life is unbroken monotony. 
They are not so impressionable as their neighbours of Lodéve ; they are 
not so outwardly devout: they bave no brotherhoods. Here are a few 
Protestants, who are left in peace to follow their religion ; this tolerance 
would not be extended to them in Lodéve. The operatives of Bédarieux 
are better educated than in the neighbouring towa—that is, a greater 
proportion of them can read and write. At Mazamet, again, we floda 
population distinct in character and habits from the citizens of Lodéve 

Bédarieux. The Mazamet operatives have not forgotten their agricul 
tural origin ; they are still simple in their habits, aad moderate in their 
wants ; they are not fond of dress and fetés, and the nat eens pon 
moral. Their amusement is in the wine shop, and drankenness is occa- 
sionally apparent, but it is not a hideous sore, as this vice is in the 
maoufacturiog north. There is still something patriarchal in the rela- 
tions between the ay y= aod the employed. The female operatives’ 
cbildren run about the factcry while their mothers are at work ; while 
babes at the breast may be carried to the factory and nursed there : pro- 
vided always that the children are clean. Here nearly all the masters, 
and above half the operatives, are Protestants ; but the two religions do 
Dot separate the population angrily, as at Mines, 

There are some peculiarities belonging to the population of Villenen- 
vette which we passed over when we described it. The vigorous rules 
under which the citizens live, keep them from gambliog and drunkenness, 
Oae café and one wine shop are to be found in the city, and the doors of 
these establishments are closed pegalerty at nine o’clock in the evening, 
In the course of thirty years only one mepraste birth happened, not 
flourishing men, who have ample capital, and bay their raw material for | followed by marriage—whicb, in France, 
eash. This material is nearly all devoted to the fabrication of military 
clothing. Lodéve is the draper’s shop for the heroes of France, where 
Government buys the capotes of the Zouave and the Piou-Piou. Go- 
vernment is not a liberal customer, and, moreover, takes credit ; so that 
the Lodéve manufacturer’s fortane is the result of long service and care- 
ful busbanding. He must andertake great risks occasionally ; for in- 
stance, when fs called upon to farnish a revolutionary government 
with vast quantities of military clothing, the government’s exchequer 
being empty. Oa one occasion the poor manufacturer beicg paid in 
rentes, lost fifty per cent. 

A bigh mountain and precipitous paths separate Lodéve from Béda- 
rieux. The country is less mountainous aboat this busy city ; still the ill 
streets are narrow, and man: workmen’s homes as ubrious is better educated than any other community round about. This calm 
as those we have de-cribed in the morth. We have here five thousand | 80d industrious commanity has no political history. When, in 1848, 

of like . | bodies of neighbouriog workmen were on strike, aad ready for blows, 

the workmen of Villeneavette ranged themselves about their —— 
shoulder the few guns within their walls, and were prepared to 
their independence. They were content with their lot, and were not 
dazzled by the bright of socialism, They were not for dethrone 
meat, M. Audiganoe tells us that in 1853 the mayor of Villeneavette 
was the oldest iababitant. He had beea a workman ; was io his ninety- 
third year, and had been mayor daring twenty years. His d was 
more than sixty years old, and was destined to succeed him. The pro- 
prietor, or chief, of this strange fortified colony of workmen, is obeyed ; 
bat he purchases this obedieace by conscientious fulfilmeat of the daties 
he owes to his subjects. In the po es his workmea have no rent to 
pay. They are lodged gratis in ortable quarters. They obtain flour 
at cost price. These positive advantages rendered by the chief, enable 
him to demand from each family a subscription of five shillings annually 
to cover the cost of sicknese. Paterfamilias is compelled to pay six 
monthly for every child who is old cmough to attend school. Whea 
workman is incapacitated, he evjoys a pension, but not enough to free 
his frieods from the salutary responsibility of contributing to his support. 
These pensions are given, generally, at an advanced age ; for it is very 
difficult to persuade workmen to leave the factory. Old men of seventy- 
five may be seen crouching over their work—loth to leave it, and lay up 
to die. The old mayor of 1853,to whom we have already referred, 
worked until he was seventy-eight. Here, then, paupers and beggars 
are unknown. 

Villeneuvette isa bright example to its neighbours. The Blue and 
White Penitents bave mutual benefit societies in some way attached to 
them ; bat at Lodéve, for instance, the well-being of the masses is not as 
complesely assured as it is within the ramparts of Villenenvette. The 
workmen are jealous at the interference of Imperial legislation. At 
Mazamet there is a Temperance Protestant Benefit Society, the members 
of which undertaken ever to enter wine-shop or café. An exception, how- 
ever, is made. A member may receive s stranger at an ino, provided 
he makes a declaration of the fact to the saperiatendent of his neighbour- 
hood within twenty-four hours. There are, or bave been, mutual beaefit 
societies at Castres, und among the coopers of Cette, The Imperial régime 
laid @ strong band upon the coopers in 1852, however; and they bave, 
we imagine, small chance of combiaiog tor any purpose just now. 


———— 


BLONDINISM. 


* * * From walking erect upoa a boarded floor to walking along one 
of its narrow placks, and thence to walking aloog a plank across 
stream, to walkiog alorg the top of a single-brick wall, along a square 
bar of iron or wood, along a very stout rope like a ship’s cable, the 
transition seems natural andeasy. It would be so in reality, bat for the 
entrance of the second element of difficulty in the practical problem— 
the inflaence of height on the human nervous system. 

“ Come on, sir; here’s the plece : Stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes 80 low! 
T’ll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 

There — to be no more difficalty in walking along the top of 
wall thirty feet than on one oaly three feet from the ground. To cross 
the joists of the foarth story of an uafiaished and uofloored house 














wife and children, and a few yards of indifferent ground to cultivate. 
These “ mazets,” perched above the town, are the pride of the Mines 
operatives; and they look longiogly at them throu: b the week, from 
their aéeliers. They are workmen's coaptry-houses. Hither, on Sunday 
mornings, father, mother, and childrea, repair, to pas» a day under the 
cloudless sky. 

Ia this little sammer-house there are a few rough seats and a table— 
seldom more. The paterfamilias has contrived, after sore trouble, to 
coax a few olive und almond treos from the stubborn soil—possibly some 
straggling vines. The summer Sunday passes merrily. The children 
play about ; the good mother is busy with those household offices, that 
were once the pride, and are now the scorn, of women of all classes ia 
England. Pater patters about his little , then enjoys a few games 
at bowls with his neighbours; be sings bis carious patois songs, and his 
evening way home is beguiled, in the purple twilight, with bedi on his 
arm, trolling of his early loves, He bas had the happiest day of his 
week up yonder, upon the burning flanks of the barrea hills :—for he 
loves the open. His town pleasures are under the blue heavens. The 







































































the exigencies of the silk-worm from the egg to the cocoon, give them 
habits of reflection. Again, the religious passions and their incessant 
content‘ons between Protestant and Roman Catholic, which characterize 
this region, give them a babit of intellectual activity that is not per- 
haps exactly wholesome, and which keeps them from rusting. The work- 
ing population is chiefly Roman Catholic, while the richer folk are Pro- 
testant. The fight, then, is fierce and lasting. Oa neither side does re- 
ligion appear to be deeply set ia the hearts of men; bat sectarian ran- 
cour is not the less savage. 

We now tara to the few iastitations of this interesting region of the 
French Empire. These are few and unimportant. We miss those cha- 
ritable, economic, and religious associatioas which operate among the 
working classes of the North of France. The Minoois have looked 
coldly even upon the simply and clearly advantageous agency of 
mutual benefit societies. Protestant employers have been held aloof 
from Catholic employed. Again, the sober habits of the working men, 
have reduced the call for charitable institutions. At Mioes the few re- 
fages aud obaritable institutions that exist are separately constitated, 
vast Roman arena, wherein 200,000 folk may sit and see the sporte | under Catholics or Protestants. In these iostitations the sick are cared 
for which Mines is famous, receives Mioois operatives to witness wrest- | for, and poor orphans are protected. Bat Mines has its peculiar instita- 
ling ma‘cbes, ball races, and other amusements. The Minois would see | ti 
other and more savage sports, if he might, for bis blood is hot, and the 
sight of angry strife would easily excite it. 

t us regard his geatler side. He is a born singer; he delights in 
choruses ; bis songs are in the Laoguedocian dialects peculiar to his 
neighbourhocd. At Mines the dialect hes an Italian tint—at Montpellier 
the favoar is Spanish. Those light-hearted, siaging workmen owe their 
songs chiefly to their own clase. They are sentimental or bu 
The sent ment has a sweetness of the fielde about it; the hamouar is 
coarse and downright in epithet. Should the most distant relative of 
Mra. Grundy pass this way, on her travels, let her close ber ears when a 
Minois comic song is struck up. But Love hereabouts appears (o make 
“ Preedom wealtby with a crust.” An the singers are rude minstrels, 
who seldom know bow to read or write. The seatiment is transmitted 
from life to life ; itis melancholy and paesionate, singiag the sorrows 
often of those who have loved and lost. A girl in the mist of sunrise—a 
silk-winder—sitting at work upon a stone seat, She sings and works, 
and works and sings ; and in her song she cries— How happy thou art, 
swallow! If I had wings like thee, I know whither I should fy!” And 
forth wanders the girl’s imagination beyond the mountains, to an old 
cottage covered with ivy, where the little gray lizards go in the winter 
todrink the sunshine. “ It is there,’”’ she cries, “ that I would fly, to see 
the by the brook, and then to look at myself in the water, 
spoke as glass. It is thither that, at harvest time, Josepb, at sundown, 
y 



























































































ons, 
In the year 1442 a Minois left his property to be spent in the gratuitous 
defence of the poor in any Mines tribuaal before which they might be 
summoned. The Advocacy of the Poor Society is an old and aoble in- 
stitution, althoagh its operations are confiaed to trivial matters of pro- 
cedure. The idea was a lofiy aod a Christian one, and the Minois was a 
ood maa who devoted his fortune to it. There are gratuitous Roman 
tholic aod Protestant schools at Mives, as well as schools of industry 
and desigo. To Eoglaod and to Germany Mines was a weaving school. 
From Mines the Edict of Nantes sent forth the forefathers of our poor 
Spitalfields weavers. Mines sent forth teachers, and is now herself un- 
taught. Sheis bebind the manafacturing world. Great Lyons stops 
ever t who would approach her. She is without capital, aod 
cannot, therefore, compete with the great industrial centres of this ac- 
tive time. Her masters are little masters, who are content with very 
little fortunes ; and when they have made a little money draw it from 
their firm, aod from the prodactive power of the town, and go away 
je caltivate some bit of land, and doze happily to the end of their 
chapter. 

e are told that the manufacturers of the Gard know how to produce 
excellent stuffs; bat that they lack commercial aptitude. They are al- 
most igeorant of the art of driving bargains. Not unwisely, they are 
advised to take lessons in this art from Haglishmen. It is not only at 
Mines, however, that such advice should be tendered to the French ma- 
nufacturers. 

In the departments of Herault and Tarn, mountainous regions, the in- 
habitants of which appear to have the warmth of the south and the vigour 
of the north, the manufactare of wool is the ~~ industry, The three 

pal seats of this manufacture are Lode ve, Bédarieux, and Mazamet. 
ere cloths of ali kinds are produced. 

Lodéve is magnificently situated, in the bosom of a narrow valley, 
with a terraced amphitheatre covered with vines, figs, and almond trees, 
closing itin. The site is glorious, but the town is a dark and dirty as- 
sem of narrow atreete. Tbe mountain torrents are the motive 








to me of his love. I was all confusion. Then I felt life bright as 

time. The san was brighter—the rose was sweeter. . . . But 
never lasts, and mine was soon over.”’ And co the poor winder 

folds up her sorrows in her heart, and the golden silk pasees monotonously 
her skilful fingers. She closed the eyes of her mother when she 

died, and ber lover drew an unlucky number, and was taken off for mili- 


service. 

e 1,” che ories, “far from my country, I let my thoughts take 
wing towards my lover in the ravks, and my mother in paradise.” 

In another of these artless songs of the south, which begauile the boars 
amid the Cevennee, a girl by a wood, apostrophizes a nightingale that bas 
bis song— 
didst thoa find tby rich song, that made my heart leap. Thou 
is =p oe bast made me cry with Joy. Thou must miss 
that thou bustled about without pricking thy wings ; the lim- 
the cascade, where thou wert wont to contemplate thyself ; 
that waved when thou wert ae asleep upon it ; the 

sbaded thee from the sun! Thou must miss the soft 
spoke always with Aim—thou knowest well whom I mean.” 
@ lover addresses himeeif to his mistress :— 
thee as the nightingale loves to sing upon the moss-back, 
the sun set. I thee as the lamb loves the soft tarf—as the 
when the wind fans it. I would be the song that tempts thee 
day, and the white dove that receives thy love sighs. 1 would, 
wee in silence, console thee in secret. would clear 
aod tby tears, with a kies,’’ 

the southern mountains echo, and that the peo- 

to generation. Their lively refrains are wild 
et to be SS 
mproprie in great }, have not 

of Lower Lao, When roused, the 


leys , 
bratal language. Even Guizot, a Minois, was 
townsmen when Louis Philippe fell. It is well 
ne is to cheap, that | 300,000 pieces of this cap-cloth are from Bédarieux ; whence aiso flannels 
——— here and there, they are | and light woollens of a cheap description proceed in large quantities. 
to the works of Alais, economy and sobriety are | Those light cheap cloths are easily sold— Africa and the Levant consume 
the citizens of Mines; and the poorest operatives, the | them—and they figure largely in the fairs of Beaucaire and Toulouse. 
are the most frugal and saving. Yet, love of finery is general.| The chief man g city of the three, which distinguish the two 
The factory girls spend nearly all their wages in dress, while the men do | departments of which we are treating, is Mazamet. This strange city, 
their best to be distinguished their fine clothes. The ive as- | at the foot of the Black Mountains, SS a EE, 
sumes the dress of the middle class, and leaves to the poor journeyman | and from the ordinary resources of civilization, has risen into importance 
tbe humble garb of labour. Ranks are a held bere. Even the | within the present centary. Already there are about eight thousand 
knitters have their inferiore—the ‘offeassiers. This pride is peculiar to | operatives in this cleanly and flourishing centre of clota manufactares. 
the Gard ; yet it never stands in the way when a stranger approaches. | All is new and bright. It is within this ceotary that twelve adventa- 
The Minols will alms without hesitation, and will easily take to a | rous natives of the place put their money and beads together, and gave 
mendicant’s life, They appear to be light-hearted, passionate, vaio, fru- | new openings to industry of their neighbours. Abundant water. 
gal, eober, but wanting in that self respect which abbors the cowardice | power and labour made these adveotarers flourish ; and their sac- 
. They are skilful and ingenious, but they are tco light-| cess tempted and so Mazamet became the Elbceaf of the south! 
hearted and frivo to be hard-workere. The young women who work| The people are energetic and vering. M. Aadiganoe declares 
in the factories, if they be immoral, are still ashamed of their i lity, | that they reminded him of English masters and operatives. They are 
and never exhibit it in the streets; the debauched have atill a sense of | wrapped up in the one idea of making money. The fathers have no am- 
thame. Education has not made rapid strides hereabouts, the almost in-| bition for their sons, save that of being successful in the market and 
comprebensible patois being a great obstacle in the way of the teacher. | the mill. A monument of the chief and foremost of these prudent and 
The children babble a little French, but the majority of adults compre- | energetic employers of labour, M. Houlés, adorns one of the squares of 
hend only the jargon of their commune. M. Audiganne declares that in| the town. Improvements in machinery reach this city of the Black 
, A , Lower Brittany, Provence, the Bearn, there are | Mountains bat slowly; still there is homework for handioom weavers 
more than a million individuals who cannot uaderstand the French lan- | ia the mountain villages round about. The weavers of Mazamet earn 


suse. low ; bat when their wants, and the prices at which they can be 
rural a that lives by the education of the silk-worm is | satisfied are taken into consideration, they are better off than the weav- 
more moral than the town population of Mines ; for here the family cir | ers of Elbceuf or Rheime. The manufactures of Mazemet are all con- 
cle and the circle of friendships, are limited ; and the eye of — man | sumed in France. Here is manufactured the cloth so popular in Brit- 
upon bis neighbour. There are few faults in morals commi't-d, and | tany, called cadi, The Mazamet merchants sell at very low aad 
are generally covered at once by a regular uaion. Bat then this | dispense, as far as possible, with middie-men. They carry their goods to 
of the lation is purely pastoral. It is apart from the vices of | the great fairs, and there sell them direct to the retailer. These vigor- 
Called ig only a short time in every year from the fields, to at- | ous men have almost absorbed the little manufacturing town, called 
tend upon the siik-worms, the sages are chiefly employed in agriculture. | Castres, that, long ago, was celebrated for its tough fabric, called leather- 
The culture and winding of silk requiring great labour for only a few | clothe. There are other spots in the region we are Jescribing, where 
weeks in the year, labour is recruited from the mountains of North Lan- | woollen manufactures are carried on ; bat none of them, not even Mont- 
The hardy children of the mountains bire themselves for a while | pellier, where coarse counterpanes are elaborated, offer any remarkable 

the valleys, and their work done, return home, Taus also, in harvest | features to dwell upon. 
time, sup U workmen travel from Normandy, Sologne, aod| There is a quaint old place, however, near Lodéve, that is worth a 
Champagne, to the plaioe, to belp the rich farmers to house their | glance. It is an ancient place—that was a royal manufactory. Situated 
abuodact store. Here we have the shifting population of this region. | in the centre of a valley, covered with vines, and the rich vegetation of 
The natives are remarkably sedeotary. They are mostly very small pro- | the south, and protected by pine-covered bills, this strange citadel was 
—_—) and the rood or two of land which they possess attaches them | created in 1660. Villeneuvette is a little manufacturing town, sur- 
the place of their birth. There is little wealth in their midst, | rounded by rampar‘s, and protested by bastions, Within its walls, 400 
but there is no want; their simple babits are adapted to their modest | workmea are employed weaving military cloths. It is one factory in 
earnings. The climate provides them with comforts which e of the | short, within the walls of which are church, town-hall, and the house of 
cold and bomid north mast purchase. The neatness cleanliness | the patron, who owns the entire town. This carious workmen’s citadel, 
which prevail in their bamlets is the effect of the disciplice in those vir- | was, at its origin, taken under the powerful protection of Colbert; and 
tues which they learn when in attendance on the delicate and exigeant | it o_ a subvention voted by the ancient province of Languedoc. 
silk-worm. In these cottages a patriarchal spirit reigns. The paternal | Until 1789 the manufactares of Villeneavette were fabrics for the Le- 
authority extends through geoerations. vant aud the Indies ; now the Piou-Piou’s coat is the sole support of the 
M. Audiganne cites an example of patriarchal life in this region, which | place. In the good old times of subventions, patents, and premiume, 
be witnessed. A family, consisting of a very old father and mother, | (Colbert gave the founders of Villeneuvette a premiam of ten livres for 
with six or seven sons (several of there being married), lived all toge- | every piece of cloth they exported,) “ Royal Manufactory” was written 
eae en —_ Be SS ie senhe trade, not = ne to the citadel ; but, after the Revo- 

on his own accoun y's earnings were cast into | lution ebraary, “ Honour to r’’ covered the original insori 

the old father's lap ; and be provided all. Foll ‘ tal t' 


the p tion. Every morning the townsfolk rise to the beat of in 
example, the sons’ ambition was to do profitable work, and the tribe en- city; at aight ised, the 


besie; the drawbridge at the town. gate is raised, the 
yed together a revenue that appeared to le round about, a fortune. | gate apt aod none may enter or leave before tho essen I 
be mort noble figure of the group was that of the ancient mother. It was| There 


are otber than the manufacture of woollens in the 
to ber always invisible, but always dominant influence ; to her pacific | broad and various regions of Languedoc. Toere are small mines and 
= ey temperament, that the lasting harmony of this little nation 
ue, 


a few foundries ; and glancing across the pestiient marshes of Vic, we 
reach the strange town of Cette, where, in addition to a great hardware 

The liberty which these solitary people enjoy is apparent in their man- 
ners, Tbe conventiovalities bave never warped their nature ; their ad- 


establishment, three thousand persons are engaged in the fabrication of 

all kinds of wines. It is eaid that these clever foik can imitate any wine 

dress is bold and frank ; their countenance and fall of gaicty ; they Wese 
love to come across strangers, aud to gossip ightly with them. ith all 


in the world, save Bordeaux, the aroma of which defies their skill. 
are bigh in this business, bat the provisions (which are 
their gaiety, incessant songs, and their primitive habits, they have a se- 
rious element jo them. 


broug! se tp ee ate n 

manvers of the various races of Languedoc are ti with the 
M. Audiganoe, who travelled among them, we believe, declares, that ~¥ 

they govern their passions by their religion. They love fétes, games— 


blood of Spaia. The operatives of Lodéve, proud, haughty, and repel- 
amusements, in ebort, of all kinds; but they o frogal in their ordi- 


ling to strangers, are not ly bard workers, but they are Limole 

dancers of fanda: to sound of fife and tabor. Tne women are 
ary life—even more frugal than the careful operatives of Mines. Al- 
though they are ignorant they are not thoughtless, Their watchings over 


g 


i 


egitimizes. The community 
would expel the individual who would aot re a wrong he had done 
to a woman, by prompt marriage. But the citizens of Villeneu- 
vette have gone farther. Disciples of Malthus, they have endeavoured 
to check an increase of their population, At first they strove to carry 
a resolution to the effect that no workman should be employed in the 
city or fortified factory who married before he had reached a certain age. 
Bat this resolation would lead to evil, since it would drive lovers to 
that they mizht be authorized to marry. It was at last agreed to cast 
forth the authors of such scandals, Regulations of this description are 
borae quietly and contentedly by the citizens of Villeneavette, who c! 

to their little towa, and are proud to be of it. Parents are com 
to send their children to school, so that the population of Vi 
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rua aparope toa oor window, requires exactly the same condi- 
tions of equilibrium, exerted for a longer interval of time in the former 
case; and yet most persons would rather attempt the one thaa the 
ther. 


The power of resisting giddiness in looking down from precipitous 
ee ry er pT ey The safest 

ook down at all, if it can be avoided ; but it canaot al- 
ways be'avoided. This is the reason why it is so much easier to ascend 


vation which tries the nerves, but the sheerness of the precipice, the 
abroptuess of the slope, the angle of iuclioation, the danger in fact. 
Many persons who would look with indifference down an inclined plane 
of — = degrees, shrink at the brink of a perpendicular descent. At 
Cape Blaney, on the French coast, opposite to Folkestone, there is a 
cbalk cliff varyiog from two to three hundred feet, which gives goose- 
flesh sensations, and causes cold water to run down your backbone in & 
way unfelt on ihe top of Snowdon, Vesavius, and the Rigbi. 

‘o resist this feeling is a point of honoar with mountaineers, sailors, 
and several other professions. Hence, Nelson’s invitations to bis mid- 





fond of dress, and men of a lounge in a café or wine shop. In their 
homes they are slovenly and dirty. Rooted to the soil of their native 
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shipmen to meet him at the masthead. In Martyn’s time (see bis Voy- 
age) no young man of St. Kilda could pay his addresses to a girl, until 
he bad previously performed the ceremony, which consisted in standing 
on the top of a lofty, precipitous rock overhanging the sea, with both 
his feet half over the edge of the rock, and with his towards the sea, 
and then bowing forw until he touched the tips of his toes with both 
hands ; being then only at liberty to rescme his upright position, and to 
retire inJand to his lady fair. The curious may practice the evolation 
on their private door-etep with a horse-bair mattress spread before it. 
In respect to the resistance to giddines:, it is probable that many mari- 
ners, shipwrights, Swiss guides, finishers of cathedral spires aod weather- 
cocks, and members of the Alpine Club, with Professor Tyndal at their 
head, are quite as accomplished and as sure of themselves as any funam- 
balist that ever mounted a rope.— AU the Year Round, 
—— 


POACHING ON A GRAND SCALE. 


The successful prosecution of Cherles Lawford, before the Luton Petty 
Sessions, for the illegal sale of game, is certainly the most important case 
yet taken up by that usefal body the Society for Preventing the Sale of 
Game out of om. We have before pointed out, in commenting upon 
this society, that its most important function consists in breaking up the 
market for the sale of game illegally obtained, and in doing that it 
strikes at the be! root of the poaching system. The favourite picture 
with those prejudiced and ignorant publicists who are constantly crying 
out againet the e laws, as if they unjastly oppressed the poor, is 
that of the starving labourer who goes out into the fields and coverts of 
his wealthy landlord or neighbour to get for his sick child or famished 
wife one of those wild animals (fere nature) which were intended b’ 
Providence for the benefit of all. This stock piece of fiction ne doubt 
bas its influence over those who suffer their so-called benevolent feelings 
to overpower their jadgment ; but, when it is rudely swept uway by the 
stern hand of fact, and there stands in its place a gang o hers, or- 
ganised for the purpose of nefarious gain, beaded by a ringleader who, 
by a system of communication with poultry-dealers all over the coun- 
try, has a ready means of converting the stolen goods into money ; a 
band of midaight thieves who infest the country in the dead of night, 
armed and prepared to break the law, and to resist, even to the death, 
all opposition—not even the moet reforming philanthropist will say that 
such a state of things ought to be permitted to last for one moment be- 

what is necessary for its suppression by the strong hand of autho- 


rity. 

Now the case at Luton is precisely such a case. From Lawford’s ad- 
missions to the witness Turner, this was no common poaching affair ; it 
was an organised scheme, conducted by Lawford on behalf of a large 
gang of poachers, and evidently productive of large profit to all con- 

. A better head-quarters for such thaa Luton could 
scarcely be imagined. Barely six miles distant from Danstable, it is the 
very ceutre of the straw-plaiting district. The females of almost all the 
working-class families work at the plaiting, and a very large proportion 
of the males are consequently an idle, scapegrace set of fellows. All 
around Luton is a game-bearing country, very strictly preserved. Some 
of the finest coverts and game-perserving estates are within a few miles 
of the place. The fine estate of Luton Hoo is close to the town ; Beech- 
wood, Ashridge Park, Gaddesden, Wellbury, and Barton—all stocked 
with game—are within easy walking distance. Baron Rothechild’s well- 
filled coverts at Mentmore are not more than a dozen miles off; and at 
a leas distance to the east side of Luton are Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
woods of Kaebworth. Bat the great prize of all—a very Tom Tiddler’s 

for the poacher—are the vast domains of Woburn, which lie some 

teen or sixteen miles from Laton. Upon all these stores of fur and 
feather the Luton poachers have beea preying for years past, and some 
idea of the game they have been carrying on all this time may be gather- 
ed from the assurance which we have received from persons acquainted 
with the locality, that in this town alone reside nearly a hundred men 
who are known and notorious poachers. Did we need any confirmation 
of this, we should find it in the evidence given in this very case. The 
manner !n which Lawford conducted his business bore;witnees to 9 broad, 
open, wholesale manner of carrying on matters. When Turner asked 
for “ poulte ” (which seems to be the poachers’ slang for pheasants), Law- 
ford had only tour or five on hand ; but, said he, “I had a cart-load on 
Sunday, but I sent them away yesterday.” Adding, ho 


to-night, and ha ti tise” This wee 
out t, ou can have any quantity you like. was 
_ Sustaeirts eetne 5 

y, 


purpose. Moreover, the atked for, confi- 

a safe and ready market for the stolen goods. He could 

not take than 5s, for a pheasant, for “ he could get 4s, 6d. at Hemel 
Hempstead for all he could get, little and big.” 

Tt appeare, therefore, that the prices obtained by the poacher do not 
leave a very large margin of profit for the dealer on their way to the 
consumers. Again, when Tarner weat down to fetch away birds 
there were additional evidences of an extensive system of business. The 
defendant “ and two other men” met him at the station ; by these he was 
conducted to a shed with live pheasants locked up init. A large num- 
ber of pheasants were then brought in in bags, and counted into baskets. 
The business in hand being disposed of, the conversation took a wider 
range. Did Turner want any “shorts?” A question which signified, 
Did be want any partridges? Ifso, he could have as many as be pleased, 
for the season was just at hand, Unfortunately, however, they had “ lost 
their best net up in Leigh’s’’—meaning, we presume, the preserves of Mr. 
Leigh, in the neighbourhood of Laton. They had, it seems, been dis- 
turbed by the vigilance of the keepers in a little quiet operation a few 
nights previously, and had been compelled to abaadon the net. It was 
ear of as a capital net, for the meshes were so large that the wings of 

e birds got entangled in them, and not a bird could get out; whereas 
the other ones were so smal! in the mesh that, when there was a chance, 
the birds often slipped out. All these matters, and more, did the unsus- 
pecting Lawford and his friends pour into the ear of the observant and 
intelligent officer. They spore freely of what they had done among the 
preserves of the Duke Bedford, Baron Rothschild, Messrs. Leigh, 
Ames, Whitbread, and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and looked 
hey forward to the period when the fields should be cleared of 
corn the pheasants settled in the woods, when they promised them- 
selves to give the birds “a good clearing up.” Fortunately, however, 
for the interests of justice, the boast was uttered in the bearing of one 
who could turn the information to account, and before the month of Octo- 
ber arrived it was Lawford and his friends, not the pheasants, who bad 
to undergo the “ good clearing up.” 

A few cases of this kind will do more to stop the wholesale poaching 
conspiracies which abound over the country than a thousand 
convictions of isolated poachers, or than attacks upon the poach- 
ers by armed keepere. The ready means of transit afforded by 
the railways give such facilities to these illegal organisations, that 
nothicg but an equally extensive or on can successfully op- 
pose them. They can throw, at any moment previously decided upon, 
a body of men upon certain predetermined preserves, and the whole 
manor can be cleared, and the booty on its way to the “ respectable’’ 
town dealer before a sufficient number of keepers can be collected to re- 
sist the attack. In the course of their conversation Lawford told Tarver 
that he was in the babit of making ange seoneneents to Leadenhall- 
market, and we have no doubt that the it was very far from being an 
empty ore. It is only, then, by going to head-quertere, and convicting 
the chief of the gang, red-handed, that this system can be ed with, 
and it is only by a society such as the Society for Prev: g the Sale of 
Game out of Season, that it can be done with effect. 

One word before we conclude, in reply to the innuendo conveyed by the 
manner in which a London daily paper headed the of this 
Laton case. In using the term “spy eystem,’’ it is evident that our con- 


tem considers that there is eomething very dishonoarable in the 
juct of the society when they employ Tarner and other officers to ob- 
tain the evidence for the conviction of such pereons as Law- 


necessary 
ford. The plain answer to tbat is, that without such means there would 
be no convictions for any offence against the laws, and that against 
rogues all means are fair. According to the reasoning of our contempo- 
rary, the police should be suppressed as a discreditable institution, or at 
east crimimale should be treated in such an open and chivalrous manner 
that no or traps should ever be employed to circumvent the 
ises and traps with which they plunder mankind. There must be 
ho detectives, no policemen in plain clothes, no marked money, and no 
trap-le to detect those who rob the Post-office. This is pure non- 
senre.— London paper, Sept. 7. 


_ 


—_————— 
CURIOSITIES OF GERMAN JUSTICE. 
A German with a good police report would be a very 
amas 1 Pit la strange that a race of Teutovic extraction 
ve such extraordinary ideas of justice as appear to poreess the 
people on the banks of the Rhine. Last year there was the wonderfal 
case at Bono, which actually set diplomatic machioery in motion, and 
called forth some thorough! ish remarks from the Prime Minister 
of Commons. Hew we t shows, there is a little 
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rously absurd in English eyes that the story, if it were not well authenti-| able is 
cated, would seem too ridiculous to be true; and yet we suppose we | that po mem 
—_ understand that things are usually so ordered in the Duchy of 
assag. 
Oo the 1st of this month three young Etonfans, who had recently ar- 
rived at Wiesbaden, went out for a walk in the neighbourhood of that 
well-frequeoted town. They were dressed, it is said, in English dresses, 
which does not seem very surprising, nor should we have fancied that an 
English dress waa eo different from a German dress, or so strange a 
epectacle in Germany at this time of year, as to attract much alten 
on. .However, the Eton boys, we are told, were followed by 
some Wiesbaden bore, who began jeering at the costume, and espe- 
cially the hats, the young strangers, until at last the affair, 
as usual in euch encounters, came to stones. At that game, of 
course, two could play, and, thoagh stone-throwing is not systematically 
practised , yet most lade, wherever educated, know something 
aboat it. So, after 


rivate life, and is profitable also in public life ; and 
Be honesty whieh is good policy in the comity of individaals is good 
poll a in the comity of nations. But, then, if we renounce and ab- 
bw old Hotions of audacious lying, and corrupting servants, and 
galaiog atelligence through shameful intrigues ; if we do not even admit 
} e : aogely lauded device of Temple, of telling the truth in order to 
sn wt : and if we announce our policy in broad day, and submit it to 
the opinion of the world, we must have somthing to substitute fur the 
shifts and frauds which we leave to those who may choose to use them. 
We must have a thorough knowledge of our own jntereste, and an assid- 
uous aod well trained body of diplomatists to watch over them. There 
is @ vast quantity of nonseose talked about secret diplomacy, bat there 
is a kernel of common sense in it after all. It is a wise inetinot lacking 
the power of wise expression. We mast have our bargains made for us 
by some agente who shall act promptly and secretly, but they should act 
upon general instructions which have the approval of the nation. 


ing pelted for some time, one of the younger Eto-| It is, however, a very ticklish thing t ® 
nians returned the fire, acting under a a oe impalse, Just at| lic or in private life. ce ia wach, preir dy Sens ete. 
this moment a robust German paseed by joined in the fray by seizing, | qaences than actual di: 


onesty, and it is an unpleasant know 
at some one in whom you have no confidence is merely en ba up 
in obligations, Whether or not the diplomatists who gave ‘ava to 
the Dutch knew anything about the island has been sometimes doubted. 
It is quite certain, however, that if Mr. Cobden had been aware that 
per is made out of rags we should have fared better in a recent ne i. 
tion. Diplomacy ought to be a very laborious profession, A aipoan. 
tist requires a knowledge of international law to keep out of scrapes, and 
a complete acquaintance with the in‘erests of his own country and the 
capabilities resources of foreiga countries, Without this all diplo- 
matic tricks are useless, because an ignorant diplomatist is not able to 
discern the objects to be aimed at ; with this the old tricks of diplo 
are unnecessary. To acquire this necessary knowiedge, however, is 
work of years of study and observation, and our diplomatists have 
been famed for never a it. It has always been said of us that what 
we win in the field we lore in the Council, and that we have been worso 
served by our diplomacy than any country in the world. We have, how- 
ever, boy ceased to be content to repeat this fact, and have set to work 
to amend it. We have had several reports upon the condition of oar 
Consular Service, and last Session the House of Commons appointed a 
Select Committee upon the Diplomatic Service. We have also interposed 
o-_ : sey ghee 0 gene _ appointment, aud we have made 
per on, Ww jas its necessary course of study, like law 
or medicive, or the Church. : 


The Report of the Select Commit'ce which has been considering this 
matter in all its bearings bas jast been issued to the public, and we print 
it in another column. To de the profession into good working order the 
Committee reem to think that it requires more regular work and regular 
play, more regular tion and regular habita’ a little more 
: a ora 


ot donee eae wi . These, with . 
minary examinations, would, in the opinion of the Select 

make the service all that could be wished for. The suggestions are all 
very sensible, and they are not very revolutionary, for even our English 
dandies can read up for a hey like. 


not the boys who had commenced the attack, nor even the lad 
been driven to retaliate, but the eldest of the 
no part whatever in the affair. This unlucky boy he belaboured with a 
heavy cane, and actaally knocked his hat to pieces over his head. Here, 
however, be had caught a Tartar. An unarmed lad could offer, indeed, 
no resistance to a powerful man wielding a bludgeon, and it was so far 
fortuoste, perbaps, that this prevented our young countryman from even 
atiempting to take the Jaw into his own hands. But the German was 
not to escape. The boy thus assaulted sent off the youngest of the party 
police, and then told bis assailant that, let him go where 
be woald, he and the other Jad would stick to his heels till he was identi- 
fied. The boys were as good as their word. Despite the threats of the 
German, they followed him over five miles of country, and never lost 
sight of him till they ran him to earth. He proved to be a grocer and 
wine-merchant of Wiesbaden, named Ri‘zel, and, the charge being lodged 
against him and the sammons obtained, the first part of the story termi- 
nates. 
At the end of the week the cause came on for hearing at the Palais 
de Jastice, and the father of the boy, who was staying at Wiesbaden, 
appeared at the appointed hour to substantiate the accusation and pro- 
cure redress. On his arriva!, however, at the court, he found that M. Ritzel, 
who was, no doubt, better acquainted with the couree of German justice 
than his opponent, had been beforehand with him ; and that the judge, not 
thinking, probably, that the presence of the complainant was at all ne- 
crease. 98 commenced the case without him by receiving a statement 
from the defendant. This deposition was to the effect that he, M. Ritzel, 
had not been the aggrersor, and that the punishment he had inflicted on 
the lad was well deserved. The 
actaal circumstances of the affair, 
exhibited his bruised shoulders. y a, Tye 
self bewildered with the cooflict of evidence. said it was “ state- 
ment against statement,” and he did not see how he could convict. At 
last, durivg an irregular conversation which followed, the Eoglishman 


who had 


lession t! or will like it an: 
observed it wasa pi | act” for @ powerful man to fall so/ the leas if they see Peeks oe being emancipated at toerend of four 
savagely on a belpless-lad, and the remark suddenly im & new | years from the expensive apprenticeship of Attaché, and nominated Se- 


aspect to the whole procedure. The defeodant fodignantly demanded 
tbat the phrase should be taken down, turned the tables upon the 
Gees, ane soqealed & Be magistrate to give him redress for the insult. 
This countercharge seems to have r the balance of the magisterial 
mind. The judge retired to deliberate on the whole case, including the 
crose-action, presently returned with a sentence that the German 
par pyle Payege date assault, and the Eoglishman six florins 
and a half for the offensive observation. 
We need hardly eay that io a court like this there were no very elabo- 
rate formalities—no examinations on oath, or any impediments of that 
kind to the free and easy flow of justice. Things are “ paternally” ma- 
naged at Wiesbaden, that is plain, but the anomalies are rather striking 
7 


in English eyes. The defendant declared he was “not the aggressor, 
profuse in his gratitade, for he said that by 


1 eben adh ee be hm wach lip ge Ay rah , be strict 
cou ve become inv: in the affair at all. pleaded could manage to spend but 19s., so that he could send back one shil- 
though we ore not ld what ero the enagts te Mamas fea ling a-day to maintain his wife and family. Even the economical Queen 
man in taking the law into his own bande. Finally, the magistrate, after | Bess saw that it was neceseary to raise the Doctor’s allowance ; and, as 
affirming that he had no evidence to go apon, inasmuch as the rival de-| it"appears from this evidence that many of our di 


cre with a sal: 
pny ot AF kpown 


anda tof a future pension. At present 


men who have been for 10 or 12 


of diplomacy, for there is no way in which high talents 
fitably pe joyed. It seems to us that the suggestions 
are well adapted to the attainment of that object. 

want, not a profession of rich, fashionable loungers, 


u 
have 20. a-day 


plomatists have not 
positions destroyed each other, proceeded, upon the evidence of the com-| even this morgin, bat a large ture on the other side of the balance- 
plainant, to convict the defendant, and, having done thie, and so atigma-| sheet, it is clearly expedient thet in all these cases the allowance should 
tized the defendant’s act as wrong and le, he to con-| be made equivalent to the reasonable requirements of the position.— Tims, 
vict the complainant in turn for of that very act as an im-| Sep, 10. 
proper one. As to the fines, seem to have been measured with a — 
nicety of discrimination almost incomprebensible. The scale of such 


THE “HIAWATHA ;’ IMPORTANT PRIZE DECISION. 


La Reesrge wh Dee ig Bote de mga some Agere sk 
lent’s proclamation of blockade, was made in the United 
States Court rons Be eter ey The case was that of the bark 
Hiawatha, a British vessel, bh was seized while trying to ran the 
blockade of the Chesapeake Bay. Ten other vessels were included in 


the suit, by consent of defendants, so far as the general ey les of 
™ p Baerese Ample time was given for the fallest p ratios 


malcts in a Nassau court must be graduated like a barometer. 
pensation for the assault was fixed at lls. 8d., that for the “ 
at 10s. 

We really think our countryman fared rather hardly. This time, at 
any rate, there was no room to inveigh against “ English insolence,” or 
the overbearing demeanour of our summer tourists. We were the victims 
allthrough. The young lads were first pelted and then beaten, all owiog 
to their having bats on whea out walking ; and the father is fined, not for 
joining in the quarrel or returning the blows, but for complaining of this 
proceeding in the presence of a magistrate. For this be is pronounced 


com- 
” 


law were 
and fifteen days were devoted to the arguments of counsel, which were 


thorough and exhauative. The grounds of the defence are summed up by 
to be as bad as the assailant himself, and his offence is rated by the pe- | the Jadge under five general heads: That the Court has no jariediotton ; 
cuniary scale at oaly 1144. less than that which occasioned the trial. It | that the existing ¢ disturbances do not constitute war ; that no law- 


is not @ very eerious case, to be sure. The matter did not reach this time 
to arrest or imprisonment, but if we are to consider it as a specimen of 
Nassau justice we think Englishmen will do best to keep clear of Wies- 
baden as well as of Bonn.—London paper, Sept. 14. 

a 


THE FUTURE OF DIPLOMATISTS. 


When Sir William Temple went upon bis diplomatic missions he took 
with bim a gentleman in bis suite whose duty it was to drink off those 
huge flagons of wine in which the Ambaseador was challenged to drink 
to the health of his master, or to empty some great two-quart bell from 
which the clapper was removed that it might be filled with strong liquor, 
and was replaced after the draught in order that it might ring out proof 
that the cup had been completely drained. This was hes Me If 
hard drinking was one of the wa ayy be penne gs of an Ambassador, 
Temple ought to have been able to “ w a a black abyss of driok” 
ereditably. So much for the drunkenness of diplomacy. Bat, again, lying 
was always thought to be one of the first qualifications for the diploma- 
tic career, and it is not quite certain that the facility can even now be 
always ic all countries absolutely diepensed with. In our own time 
there bave been little e connected with the §; hb 
which some future lecturer upon civilization may dwell upon ; and w 
it comes to be considered how it is that vote Aen Nice are parte of 
France it may be necessary, perhaps, to quote hiavelli to prove that 
the was according to the strict rules of diplomatic science. “A 
pradeot Prince,” 4 that great authority, “cannot and ought not to 

eep his word,” what a pradent Prince cannot do himself he would 
scarcely allow to any foolish scruples in an Ambassador. It is the com- 
monly quoted maxim of a master of the craft that language—meaning, 
of course, diplomatic language—ie only of use to conceal the diploma- 
tist’s thoughts. We feel, however, that we are sliding into very 
water if we attempt to sketch out generally what, according to recei 
notions, a thorough diplomatic education ought to prodace. 

There is a commonly-received story of a very eminent Ambageador 
who drew a Foreign Minister into a corner, and held him in convereation 
while his secretary was making a copy of a secret despatch which bap- 


d to be lying o upon very 
Betice of the bandecmne aud well-manoered Attachés we may not decently 
speak, nor of the means whereby they were 
secreta rasbly confided. The opening and reomaliog dispatches ie, 
oar, col) mt Moe co esigeent iplowetic BritGa compalsot Vo tee 
ofte: how, when an gnan' to 
Minister of the Gourt to which be was accredited that all his 


bl 
fal blockade has ay established, and therefore none violated ; that no 
State or States, or citizens or inhabitants of particular States, can be- 
come or be treated as enemies of the United States by the Government ; 
that the President has no power to create or declare a state of war with 
apy of the United States or to establish a blockade of any S are 
was a The 
preme possess, 
under the grant in the Constitution, all the powers of Admiralty or Prize 
Courte. On the power of the President to establish the bi , and 
take other means to defend the country, Judge Betts holds that in time 
of civil war, of insurrection, and rebellion, the nation assailed and attacked 
hoetile and rebel forces may rightfully resist war levied against itself, 
ike by closing, barre: ore g or bi ‘ing their enemies, 
as a means of war calcu to weaken feat hostile operations to 
ite detriment, as well as to accomplish the end by direct force ys Ae a 
ior power, and that no sound distinction exists whether such de 
ss are employed in civil, internal, or domestic or war 
¢ween nations foreign to each other. Under the laws of nations, the 
right incident to a war waged by a Government io subdue an insurrec- 
tion or revolt of its own subjects or citizens is the same in re; to neu- 
tral powers as if the hostilities were carried on between independent 
nations, and Py equally in captures of property for municipal offences 
or a8 prize of war. 

The plea of State Rights, and of the impossibility of the United States 
being at war with one of its own States, he answered by saying that the 
Union is not composed of subtleties and abstractions. The notion ofa 
Government parts, each part te and so- 
vereign in iteelf, and aleo sovereign of or as inst the whole, was never 
adopted or declared by the founders of the tation, and probab) 
pot contemplated or comprebended at that day. The officers of the U: 
ted States Government act within particular States to enforce or defend 
the laws of the United States, the same se if no State demarcation ex- 
isted. The whole extent of the country is one nation and one Govern- 
ment. In respect to the United States and Its constitational laws, there 
are no State lines, and State sovereignty is a nouentity. 

Of the Southern Rebels, Judge Betts says they are, so far as their own 
purposes and acts can fix their political status, as alien and foreign from 
the United States as if they assumed the names and became the subjects 
of the various States of Mexico. It can be of no consequence under what 
of | name or pellation these enemies unite and act, whether as States, Seces- 

Southerners, of Slaveholders : they are, in every just contem- 
of our system of government, sey oye and rebels against a 
common Government, and waging war for its overthrow. 

Looking thoroughly through the points of the defence, therefore, Jud 
Betts considere each and every one inadequate; he considers 
Southern outbreak a flagrant war against the Government ; that the in- 
surrection was too great to be put down by the civil power, and it was 
both lawful and necessary to employ the army and navy ; that the Presi- 

“peyote estat lishment 
izens of the United States levying 
the Government, notwith- 
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at{Wiesbaden—less serious, certainly, ia its details, but so ladic- 











ts in Judge Betts’s decision. The 
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remainder is devoted to come notice of proceedings in other Prize Courts, 
and the particular clroumstances of the bark Hiawatha. He condemns 
both vessel and cargo, because of violation of the blockade in question. 
The decision is especially important as establishing rules for cases bere- 
after to be tried ia this and other Districts, and of the broad declaration 
in regard to the property of persons within the authority and dominion 
of the publie enemy. This point carries the more weight with it inas- 
much as Judge Beits is one of the oldest of our Judges, conservative 
from long judicial habit, and not in the slightest degree liable to be 
drawn away by apy popular enthusiasm into forgetfulness of the estab- 
lished theories and well-grounded principles of the law.—. Y. 7ribune, 
Oct. 1. 

Gossir anour TuRrones anp Drnasties.—France, which hitherto was 
held to be the most unsettled portion of the Continental map, presents at 
this moment prospects of stability and cohesion far more satisfactory than 
what looms in the not very distant future, for the old bamdram districts 
of Europe, endowed, as it was thought, with a sort of Chinese exemption 
from change. Russia, Austria, and Germany, are heaving in the throes 
of undergrouod convulsion, and the unforeseen is precisely what is most 
likely to ensue. People in Paris speculate to-day on the transfer of the 
Mascovite capital back to Moscow, the severance of Finland, and its pos- 
sible recovery by the Scandinavian Power, rendering a Court residence 
at St. Peterebargh no longer tenable, Hungary is held to be by the last 
suicidal act of Franz Joseph already lost to the Hapsburgs, and the long 
desperate and desponding attitude of Poland is actually deemed now to 
be substantially formidable. What the Agrarian law was of old, among 
the weapons of plebeian onslaught on patrician ascendancy, the nationa- 
lity question is now become io the struggle against irresponsible govern- 
ment, while the part to be played by the Poles seems to warrant the 
otherwise ab-urd fancy, that one of the earliest refugees from ancient 
Rome—a Gracchus—was the founder of Cracow. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt as to some inevitable contingencies. The death of Den- 
mark’s obildless King, of the Branswick Sovereign Dake ditlo, of 
Otho, monarch over Greece, equally heirless, must oa each or all of 
these occurrences involve dynastic and territorial redistribution. The 
Fraokfort Diet bas as much chance of being umpire in the two first cass 
as Sairey Gamp or ajary of matrone. The throne of Greece, with pre- 
tensions on the Ionian Islands, concerns Eogland, is not unicteresting to 
Russia, and from the bit of news from the Greek orthodox 7¢ Deum for 
Napoleon’s feast at Corfu, not foreign to France. It perhapa is still 
more closely mixed up with Italy. A strong, though but recently or- 

ised Hellenic party, is beat oa calling to the Greek succession on 
a Otho’s demise, Italian Utho, Prioce of Mooferrat, third son of 
King Victor Emmanuel, now aged sixteen, as of a family sworn to the 
honest development of constitutional rule, and untainted with despotic 
affinities. The Munich Court candidate is Prince Luitpold, but that per- 
sonage is not at all eager to ~_ | into bis brotber’s shoes (with Albanian 
gaiters and kilt), and prefers the shadow of the Glyptotheck and Pina- 
cotheck at home to that of Acropolis. At the bottom of this indifference 
lies the expected adoption of the Greek orthodox form of Christianity, 
which the kingdom looks to in the next sovereiga.—Globe’s Paris Letter. 





Aw Exrepition Aninponep.—A letter has been received from Lieut.- 
Col. Surel, dated Shanghai, July 15, announcing that he and Captain 
Blakiston have been obliged to abandon their overland expedition (to 
which reference is made in another part of this day’s Albion) across Thi- 
bet to India in consequence of the swarm of rebels io the whole of the 
west country of China, and the impossibility ~< found of obtaining a 
single man or pooy to carry their baggage. They got as far as Ping- 
chow, a town some distance above Suchow, a place where no European 
had ever been before. The French missionaries have not reac it, 
though they travel in Chinese dresses and as Chinese. The party went 
among the Maontee, or aboriginal Chinese, a people unknown to Earo- 
peans. They differ greatly from the Chinese under the Imperial Govern- 
ment, by which they have never been subdued. They found the Manda- 
ring everywhere civil, and the people also, though at one place the party 
was fired upon. The people were generally in come awe of them, and 
they believe that if they bad in this instance returned the fire they might 
have walked into the town and burnt it. At one place the French mie- 
sionaries wrote to say that there was a plot among the soldiers to marder 
them and plunder their boats while they were on a visit to the Prefect. 

wrote to this official to tell him that any one attempting to inter- 

fere with them in any way would be shot on the and he would 
responeible for aoy disturbance that place. He was in- 
clined to be uncivil bat on receipt of the letter be became profuse 
sent the European party chairs and a strong 
guard to ercort them to his official residence, where be received them 
a band of masic, Colonel Sarel obeerves that the pop- 
TAT ge bal Lg abbey tomer L pron in a mass in the 

from 


fore, 
, and 


near the river, that no business in foreign opium will be doce away 

the sea coast, and perhaps the North of China. bp pee passed 
through some magnificent scenery, and found districts full of c The: 

lected epecimeas and others in natural history for dif- 

ferent societies at home, aod are sending papere, the one officer to the 

Society in Loudon, the other to the Royal Asiatic Society 

at bai, and ee Biakiston bas prepared for the Admiralty a 

chart for the navi of the Yang-tee, as far as Queichow, 1,200 miles 

ite mouth. It is therefore hoped that the trip, though unsuccessful 

its object, has not been altogether without interesting and useful re 

ts. 
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Tus Deer Destoxs on Itaty.—The private communications we re- 
ceive from Paris are by no means the most cheering. “ France,” we are 
told by a very zealous friend to the Italian cause, “ asks one more effort 
of the Italians—a sublime, supreme effort. She wishes that King Victor 
Emmaouel’s Government should develop sufficient strength to overcome 
the immense obstacles still rising against the achievement of Italian unity. 
Be it from reasons of internal poticy, or out of consideration for the 
clerical and Legitimist parties in France, it is certain that the Emp ror 
is uowilling to lay band to the solution of the Roman question till such 
time as fall peace and order be restored to the south of the Peninsula.” 

It is, therefore, in consequence of a deliberate resolution of the Emperor 
Napoleon that Italy is made to go through the flery ordeal of Neapolitan 

age. The ruler at the Tuileries takes upon bimeelf the fearful 
responsibility of the blood that is eo wantonly shed on the Roman borders 
The moral aid his fleet gave the discomfited Bourbon at Gaeta ; the coun- 
tenance ehown to that fugitive Prince Saou officials at Rome ; the 
good-nature with which t latter winked at the enlisting, arming, and 
equipping of bratal catthroats by the Papal authorities, under the very 
of the French standard at Castle St. —— bad, theo, no other 
object than to set the Italians a task which should try their temper, high- 
metile their blood, and test their powers of cobesion. Unquestionably, the 
Italians needed nerving and bracing up ; they mast, at ali costs, have been 
arded «geainet a relapse: into their habitual sloth and inertness ; but it 
dreadial to think of the means by which Napoleon carries his end 
Civil war is hardly the best school for the development of brotherly pa- 
triotic virtues ; it is a struggle sure to weaken both parties, no matter 
with which victory may rest in the end. Napoleon bids one balf of Italy 
to exbaust her blood and her gold to the subjugation of the other half. 
The pacification of Naples will leave Turin, Milan, Genoa, and Florence, 
wiley b ipless and prostrate. Had the Emperor eet the Italians the 
task of wrenching Venetia from the grasp of Austria inch by incb, had 
he bidden them summon all the youth of the country to arms to lay siege 
to the fortresses of the Quadrilateral one by one, had he committed them 
to a foreign war of ten years’ daration, he would not have inflicted so 
t a calamity on the country as these last tea months of Neapolitan 
Cigantege have done. A duel to the death with ber Northern foe would 
have raised Italy in her own and ber neighbours’ estimation. It would 
have given ber permavent recarity in the event of victory ; it would have 
ennobied ber fall if she had succumbed ; bat riot and anarchy, wholesale 
marder, rape, and arson at Naples cannot fail to have a demoralizing 
effect on the whole country ; it will retard the work of unification, force 
back civilization, and shake the faith of foreign nations in that Italian 
unacimity which alone could work out the destinies of the Peninsula— 
Letter from Turin, Sept. 5. 








Toe Queen on THe Lace or Kittanney.—The shores of the Lakes 
of Killarney are all rocky, #0 that everywhere Nature has construct- 
ed beautful landing-places, and made ledges of rock into natural 
stairs. At Ross Castle the green turf beneath the ruins slopes 
down to the water’s edge, where it meets shelves of rock, along 
side which the two State barges took their places. From the water's 
edge up to the castle walls aod along the shore of Ross Isiaud were con 
gregated thousands of Irish ladies, dressed for the most part in white, 
with red, and blue, end lavender ribbons, giving them the appearance, 
ata di (like the orchestra at the Handel Festival), of a bank of 
flowers. Bebiod them rose the time-woro castle walls and gable towers, 
with the massive keep high over all, the ivy in thick folds climbin up- 
ward to its bead, and the effect of colour being greatly heightened y 4 








file of soldiers stationed upon the battlements, whose scarlet jackets 
stood out against the clear sky, and contrasted beaatifully with the rich 
green of the ivy drapery. When the Queen approached the picture was 
as perfect as any artist could desire. - 

Her Mojesty and Lady Castlerosse rode in one of the Royal pony = 7 
ages, drawn by a pair of grey Arabe. Lord Castlerosse and the Prince - 
sort were on horseback. Then followed other pooy carriages, conveying tt e 
Princesees and the party staying at KillarneyjHouse. {Oo aligbting from 
the pony carriage, Castleroese banded her Majesty at once into Ge 
Royal barge. Queen took her seat on the cross bench in front of 
rudder on the right band side, the Queen occupying the left. In the boat 
with her Majesty were the Prince of Wales, Princesses Alice and Helena, 
Prince Alfred, Lady Castlerosse, and Lord Granville. Lord Castlerosse 
himself got into the sternsheets and stood behind the Queen, with Mr. 
Spillane by his side, His Lordship steered the Royal barge the whole 
day. 

‘As the Queen embarked a most joyous sight presented iteelf. The lake 
all around Rozs Castle was covered with boats (many of them evidently 
built expressly for the occasion) filled with ladies, and manned by gen- 
tlemen who, in several cases, were dressed uniformly in boating costume, 
which added considerably to the dramatic effect of the moment. As the 
oars of the Royal barge eplashed into the water, and the stroke-oar 
pulled his first stroke, all the boat on the lake threw their oars simul- 
taneously into the air, having formed an aisle of crafts down which the 
Queen passed. Until this Gaew upon the waters was terminated, the 
barge moved very slowly, in order that the fleet of tiny vessels might 
bave an ample opportunity of doing honour to the Queen. As she came 
alongside the boats, one after another they took up the cheers, and the 
different crews, in their uoiforms of red, and white, and blue, standing to 
their oars (which looked like a forest of slender masts “ in ordivary”’), 
raised their boating-bats in the air, while the gaily-clothed ladies w ved 
their handkerchiefs, and seemed in an instant to clothe the masts of oars 
with flattering saile. The Queen’s face was radiant with —— Her 
Majesty bowed right and left to the floating throng, and then, as the 
cheers echoed among the rains and the rocks, the Royal barge shot abead 
towards Innisfallen ; and for the first time in history a Monarch of Eog- 
land was afloat upon the Lakes of Killarney. 





Evouisn Enterprise ty Inptu.—The Bombay Gazette, of February 24, 
gives a deecription of a stupendous railway enterprise in progress near 
that place, called the “ Bhore Ghaut Incline,” which, in other worde, is 
an inclined railway on the Ghaut Mountains, believed to be the greatest 
undertaking of its kiod in the world. This incline is an enormous mass 
of masonry, crowded 7 an unhealthy, desolate and almost inaccessi- 
ble mountain scarp. showing the capabilities of English enterprise, 
it is specially noteworthy. Oa a recent excursion of the princi | resi- 
dents of Bombay to inspect these works, the chairman of the Bombay 
Committee ef the Great Indian Peninsular Railway made a comparison 
with the celebrated Semring (Sennering) Incline, on tbe railway between 
Trieste aud Vienna, which is 13} miles long and 1,831 feet in height, 
whereas the Ghaut Incline is 1,831 feet higber from base to summit, and 
extends 15] miles. The number of lab in constant employment on 
this work is from 40,000 to 43,000, and the amount of contract work 
performed in a tingle month has exceeded $200,000, or £50,000 sterling. 
—Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 





Coyrrapictions ExpLarvep.—There are two very well-known pro- 
verbs which utterly contradict each other. “ A rolling stone,” tays the 
one, “ never gathers mors.” “A ganging fit,” says the other, “is aye 
gettin’.” The source of the contradiction is that they are the proverbs 
of two nations, and each expresses the result of national experience. 
The one is the proverb of the Englich—a rich people, who have found that 
the surest means to good fortune is to stay at home and etick to some 
established profestion. The other is the proverb of the Scots, who found, 
on the other band, that the best path to fortane was that which con- 
ducted them from thefr own sterile land into more fortunate regious.— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 





Lower Canapians in Paris —Last week we revealed to the Eoglish 
public the tenor of a secret pune concluded between the Emperor 
of the French and the King of Swedev. One of the objects contemplated 
by the Em Napoleon in that arrangement is, in the event of a rup- 
tare with Bogland, to obtain the co- of the fleets and excellent 
seamen of the Scandioavian We are informed that an analo- 


powers. 
be | gous motive inspires the mieeion of Prince Napoleon to the United Siates, 


where he to sow suspicion and create jealousy and animosity 
towards this country. Nor is the am prgstaes Lower Canada 
forgotten in his mission. Despite the contradiction of the French press, 
we can affirm tbat the recent visit of French Canadians to Paris bas not 





been devoid of a motive ; and, unless euch a step be found likely 
to excite the of the English ernment, it is expected that 
Prince Napoleon will visit Lower before returniog to Europe. 
—London “ Press.” 
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Tidings from Europe. 

London journals to the 18th ult., and telegraphic reports of three days 
later date, have come to hand during the past week—the information 
they bring being of no political siguificance. So far indeed from public 
attention being eet upon domestic affairs, the engrossing topic in print and 
out of print is the civil war in this country. And naturally thas. Apart 
from ite immediate and enormous influence upon one gigantic branch 
of British industry, and thereby in a measure upon the general 
prosperity of the realm—this conflict is a spectacle that well may 
occupy the thoughts of philosophers and statesmen. Bat the states- 
men preserve a very discreet silence, in uaison with their declared 
neutrality ; and the philosophers’ voices, we all know, are rarely 
heard rave as echoes when the storm is over. What have we, then, 
in place of these?—a salmagandi of European newspaper articles, 
which lose one half the interest that their literary merit would 
give them inasmach as they are a month bebind-hand with the events 
occurring before our eyes, and the other balf inasmuch as, with rare ex- 
ceptions, they warp every thing that happens so as to suit their own 
preconceived views. Furthermore, we cao find neither profit or enter- 
tainment in the comments of our home press upon this great American 
crisis, and very rareiy offer them to our readers, because it occurs not 
unfrequently that both their inferences and their predictions are proved 
to be erroneous, before they reach our hands. The Times for instance, 
always bitter and ungenerous, becomes absolutely vapid in its tirade 
against American loans, wheo, as an offset thereto, we have the Banks 
here duplicating their agreement with the national Treasury for a loan 
equivalent to ten millions sterling. Or why should we yawn over the 
proofs cited by the abolitionist Daily News, that in General Fremont’s late 
proclamation in Missouri might be read a government war cry against 
Slavery, when we have koown for a fortnight that the President forth- 
with modified his Lieatenant’s indiscreet zeal? Or why again should we 
trouble ourselves with the Morning Herald’s vague hints about a pos- 
sible attempt to force open the bloekaded cotton ports, when 
it Is as clear as day that if Lord Derby were in Downing Street, 
instead of being at Kaowsley, the policy of oar Cabinet in this matter 
would be precisely the same, and the reputed “ organ” would be taned ac- 
cordingly? We see nothing, we say, in the British records of the week 
to show any faltering whatever in the self-imposed obligation of strictest 
neutrality, nor any slackeniag in the adopted efforts to render our manu- 
facturers hereafter independent of foreign countries for the staple they 
80 greatly need at present. Meantime the price of cotton continues to 
advance, for which the reason is obvious enough ; it is not so easy to ac- 
count for the buoyancy of Consols. 

Another American topic largely and uoprofitably discussed in British 
papers is the alleged offer to Garibaldi of a command in the army of the 





United States. Bat here too we abstain from extract, because we re- 








gietered, several weeke ago, our firm conviction that any each offer would 
not be accepted—and accepted it is not. We may at the same time ob- 
serve in passing that it is absurd to believe for a moment—as certain of 
our own cockney critics affect to do—that it was ever iutended to offer 
the supreme command to the Liberator of Italy. Had he come, however. 
he would surely have drawn round him a host of foreign refugees, mest 
valuable recraiis who would have followed him to the death. The National 
Goveroment once determined to accept the appeal to arms, we can detect 
nothing derogatory to its honour in thus aiming to avail itself of a grand 
name and aoa irresistible prestige. The only marvel was that @Dy one in 
Washlogton could have expected Garibaldi to leave his own country, in 
the existing state of things as regards Venice and Rome ; the only remark 
bearing hereupon in European journals, that we have seen and that is 
worth citing, is attributed to the Moniteur. If that mystic oracle be in- 
terpreted correctly, what a world of significance is there io those few 
words Jet fall: “the departare of Garibaldi for America would suit the 
wishes and policy of the French government.” Beyond a shadow of 
doubt ; but we question whether the Moniteur was permitted to show the 
cloven hoof so plainly. 

The Court Circular announces day by day the «xcursions made by our 
good Qaeen in the vicinity of Balmoral, from all of which—acceptable 
as showiog her Majesty’s continued health and fond relish for the simple 
life of the country—it is impossible to extract any suggestions for re. 
mark. The Prince of Wales, baviog learned something of drill at the 
Carragh, has gone to the Rhine to see military manceavres on a large 
scale, and bas been greeted with a hearty welcome in Prossia. His bro- 
ther, Prince Alfred, a passenger by the Canard steamer of the 2lst alt, 
probably joiaed his ship, the St. George, at Halifax, yesterday.—An event 
too in the young Middy’s profession, anxiously watched by the elder 
members of it, remains to be noted. The iron-plated steam frigate War- 
rior bas made her first sea trip, having ran round from the Thames to 
Fortemouth with such speed and safety that this experimental voyage is 
pronounced a success. The particulars are in the coming mailbag, and 
we can only hope that they will bear out the general verdict—all the 
more that the terrible disaster to the Great Zastern fills considerable 
space in the papers and reports that have come to hand. Unwilling 
to fill our space with repetitions of details already familiar, through 
other sources, to all our readers, we condense into brief compass 
the melancholy facts of the case. The ship was two days 
out from the Mersey, when the pictle on which the rudder hangs was 
found to be broken, and the vessel consequently became unmanageable. 
The misfortanes that followed were owing to this accident, and also to 
the well-known tendency of the ship to roll, which defect was made 
wuch more serious by the want of proper ballast and by the loss of the 
paddle-wheels that might partially have steadied her. (The wheels, we 
remember, and the machiaery that worked them, were pronounced vastly 
inferior to the screw and its gear, by the Goverament and other inspec- 
tors on board, on occasion of the second experimental trip trom Portland 
Roads to Holyhead, which we made in her exactly two years since.) 
Wallowing in the trough of the sea, during three days of unatterable 
discomfort and no slight danger to all on board—as sundry broken 
limbs and many serious contusions testify—skill and daring fioally con- 
trived to rig up a steering apparatus of the kind familiar to 
seamen. Then came the episode of falling in with the Per- 
sia, alludedto in our last issue; and in two days time, pro- 
pelled by the screw alone, the monster ship reached the Cove of Cork a 
forlorn and battered object. The passengers, we observe, had the cus- 
tomary meeting, and passed three Resolati pressing their thanks 
to Almighty God for their preservation, in the first place; secondly, 
blaming the Di of the C y for lack of preparations and bad 
management ; lastly, eulogising Captain Walker for his conduct in the 
tryiog scenes that they had passed through. For the accident that un- 
hang the rudder, and was the proximate cause of all the misadventures, 
certainly neither owners nor Captain could be blamed. Yet it seems to 
us that experience having proved the peculiar tendency of the ship to roll 
heavily in a cross sea, a better destribution of the ballast ought to have 
been made. 


From the Continent of Europe there is little to report. A visit by the 
King of Prassia to the Emperor Napoleon, at Compitgne, is again set 
down for some date in the present month ; but whether before or after 
the former’s coronation at Konigsberg is left uncertain.—The King of 
Italy bas been received with unbounded acclamations at Florence, where 
Art aod Trade have been stimulated by the eplendours of a “Great Ex- 
hibition.” We would that his Mujesty’s new domains in the South of the 
Peninsula could be reported in a quiescent state, or that there were ap- 
parent any immediate chances of the Papal difficulty being settled.— 
The Queen of Greece has undergone what seems to be the destiny of 
many Sovereigns in these days. She has been fired-at in the streets at 
Athens by a student, who was immediately arrested. Her Majesty 


escaped unbart, this being also, it seems, the royal prerogative in such 
caser. 








Progress of the Civil War. 

Without bringing to light any occurrences that can be looked upon as 
seriously affecting the fortunes or the prospects of either North or Soatb, 
the closing week has been by no means an uneventfal one. Backwards 
and forwards—as you sometimes see chess players advance and with- 
draw their pieces on the board, without an apparently definite object—the 
main body of the Union and the Confederate armies have been made re- 
peatedly to change places beyond the Potomac, the public groping in 
the dark for an explanation of each movement, and the professed mill- 
tary critics being at their wit’send. Sioee we wrote last, it is the South- 
erners who have retrea'ed, and their flag is no longer visible from 
the seat of the National Government. Correspondiag advances on the 
part of General McClellan’s forces have also been made ; and we regret to 
state that in one of these, on Sunday night, the men of two different 
regiments came through inadvertence into collision, firing upon each 
other, and causing the loes of several lives—Meanwhile, though little is 
done in front of the Capitol, great preparations are on band in this city for 
joint naval and military operations somewhere on the Southern coast. 
A fleet of steamers bas been chartered, and is in the hands of artifieers, 
being fitted up for the conveyance of troops. It is, we incline to think, 
from the side of the sea that the greatest peril threatens the Confede- 
rate States, or will threaten them so soon as the appearance of frost has 
scared away the deadly malaria. A ramour has even prevailed that an 
expedition against New Orleans is already known to be hovering about 
the mouths of the Mississippi; but in these days ramours must be re- 
ceived with caution. At another part of the coast, a pretty little affair 
has broken the monotony of a blockade. On the night of the 12th alt., 
three boats from the U. S. frigate Colorado, lying off Pensacola Harbour, 
rowed in with muffled oars to the Navy Yard, and there eet fire to an armed 
echoocer bauled up to the slip, and spiked a very heavy gun mounted 
as one of the defences of the Yard. The emall battery was taken almost 
without opposition, being occupied by one man only. The schooner was 
defended, bat very inadequately, tbe assailants, forty or more in number, 
having lost ooly three killed and fifteen wounded. The affair seems to 
bave been boldly planned and executed with admirable dasb ; bat the 
officers, we presume, will be greatly annoyed at finding it represented 
by the press here as “one of the most brilliant exploits that ever lent 
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Justre to the anoals of our own or any other Navy.” Why will New 
York ediiors imagine themselves writing for Mexicans? 

Turning our view to the West, we find an endless succession of marches 
and countermarches, fights and skirmishes ; bat nothing that to a civi- 
lian’s understanding sounds like a decisive movement or a serious battle. 
The “latest” yesterday announced that Lexington, only jast captured, 
had been evacuated by the Southerners under General Price.—Ia Ken- 
tucky aleo, the incidents both military and political are many and so com- 
plicated, that they canno’ be grouped as an item in our summary.—Gene- 
ral Fremont’s command in the West has been the subject of unceasing com- 
ment during the week. At one moment the newspapers had superseded him, 
and sent the veteran General Wool to take his place. It appears however 
that General Fremont is still left in undisturbed exercise of his authority ; 
and that thoagh General Wool is succeeded at Fortress Monroe by Ge- 
peral Mansfield, his mission, if he go to the West, is not to interfere 
with General Fremont. Previous to leaving his late command at Fort- 
ress Monroe, General Wool pardoned, and transferred to the ranks of a 
New York regiment, one hundred of the matinous soldiers who had been 
gentenced to transportation to the “ Dry Tortugas.” On the other band, 
General McClellan has proclaimed his intention to have any maa court- 
martialled and shot, who may be found guilty of depredations on private 
property—thefi and violence of this sort having become somewhat com- 
mon in certain neighbourhoods where troops are encamped. 

The associated Banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, have 
agreed to supply the Government with the second portion of the great 
Joan of 150 millions of dollars, called for by Mr. Chase a month ago.— 
The comic Herald still threatens Great Britain with half a million of sol- 
diers, at the close of the war, who are to be let loose upon Canada, and 
sweep away the last vestiges of Monarchy from these shores. Why? 
Because a few penmen, who write for the London papers, are ocoasionally 
spiteful as well as witty, in discussing the affairs of the Republic. Can 
any one figure to himeelf a London newspaper deliberately and persist- 
ently advocating war with this country because the N. Y. Herald, in 
reference to English affaire, is always written down to the level of drivel 
ling facetiousness? The professional humiliation that they display seems 
never to occur to our journalistic revilers on this continent. While our 
scribes shoot their arrows of wit—maliciously enough, too, it must be 
owned—they answer with threatened Dablgrens. Is this to own them- 
selves inferior with the pen? 


The Coming Test. 

It has been repeatedly argued—and many good pzople have hugged 
the idea, as a consolation amid the evils of war—that the present unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs must act as a purifier of the public mind. Too 
mach success, it was said, and without libel, had induced utter neglect of 
patriotic duties, The conduct of affairse—manicipal at least—had been 
permitted for a long course of years to tumble into hands familiar with 
jobbery and corruption in al! conceivable branches. The wealthy held 
aloof, because indifferent to taxation ; the intelligent, because they could 
not come into contact with things eo base as those that are spawned by 
civic administration. Whatever the motive, every city reader knows 
that degradation could scarcely be more complete. The freest and 
mildest government we have truly bad—so free, in fact, that rogues could 
do as they pleased ; so mild, that Justice winked at them. 

Bat with a war upon the nation’s bands, and a call for many man!y 
virtues, it has been expected, we say, by not a few confiding individual, 
that habits of life will be reformed ia a day, and that we citizens of New 
York shail turn over a whole volume of new leaves. Is it to be so? 
Certain elections are pending ; and we read the other day, with wonder 
and delight, that our great latent corps of respectability was actually 
about to wake up, show iteelf, put out its strength, nominate, poll, suc- 
ceed, purge, and finally sweeten the town. Yet somehow the evidences 
of this enlightenment and enthusiasm are not quite so overwhelming as 
we would wish to see them. We hope that when the moment arrives, there 
will not be another groaning exclamation, “too late!’’ Ifo, the last con- 
dition of New York will be worse than the first ; and rascality will be so 
strongly entrenched by long endurance, that its roat will be altogether 
impracticable. 





Intervention in Mexico, 

It may be without reason, but rumour bas it that five thousand Spanish 
troops are under orders at the Havannah for Vera Cruz, whither is des- 
tined a joint triple expeditionjeoncocted by Great Britain, France, and 
Spain. What these three powers undertake they will probably execute, 
their means being considerable ; we should therefore be exceedingly 
pleased to know what it is they propose to do in Mexico—and on this 
point our curiosity is more alive, than as to the number or disposilion of 
the forces to be employed. Shall we not hear and know what is the ulti- 
mataum demanded’? We remember the long list of grievances—thoee that 
concern ourselves having often been recapitulated in these columns ; but 
it will be a singular partnership thus entered upon for the setilement of 
Claims eo diverse. Perbape, after all, it is only a “ Gemonstration”’ that 
is intended—an argament often resorted-to in modern times for bringing 
weak and refractory States to reason. 





A Fine Ship and a Pleasant Excursion. 

Wednesday last was a day to be marked with a white stone by the 
fortunate three hundred, or thereabouts, who were guests of the Liverpool, 
New York, and Philadelphia Steamship Company. For then it was that 
they enjoyed a most agreeable excursion down the Bay, on board the 
Company’s new and very noble ship, the City of New York, recently 
arrived here on her firet outward trip and bound homewards to Liverpol 
this day, under charge of her accomplished commander, Captain Petrie. 
Bat the Clyde really does turn out such splendid iron steamers, and these 
trips past Sandy Hook and out beyond the Light-Ship have been so often 
described, that it is difficult to coin words expressive of one’s satisfaction 
with the cruise, and of one’s good wishes for the success of the enterprise 
whereof this novelty is the latest off-shoot. We can, however, honestly 
congratulate Mr. Dale, the Agent of the line, in having so fine a craft 
edded to bis fleet ; Captain Petrie, upon so fine a craft obeying his be- 
hests ; and the three hundred above mentioned, alike upon the re- 
membrance of a charming cruise and the prospect of extending it across 
the water at some indefinite future date. 





Brama. 


A dall man’s view of the theatres this season would be valuable. I mean 
such a dall man as exists nowhere in the metropolis, but is put up in the mind 
along with the sprouting things of earth and late agricultural patents. He 
should have been to the play—Oh, a long time ago—and now should be reviv- 
ing the past, in a bright new coat, genially. I saw the man among the goril- 
laa the other night. There was the vague surprise upon his open face, that 
would suggest a heavy sleep anda sudden waking. A new heaven and a new 
earth were before him, I dare say, and he felt unequal to citizenship although op. 
posed to being considered an actual alien. The last time he was at the play, 
they gave him a genuine smell of lamps ; there was always a hero and a heroine 
to fall back upon ; and all secular and natural concerns were left at the door- 
The virtues of the stage were taken care of in the Missionary style, like the 
Vices of the Church. Boorioboola-Gha was not more remote, than that sphere 
in which the wondrous creatures of the five-act dispensation had their being, 





Our mild friend felt that it was consecrated ground, and went in, morally, with 
his shoes off. For a short time afterwards he believed in primitive excellences 
of character, and sought to deport himself with a view to the applause of the 
great audience of life. The Laura Keene of the period in a great measure de- 
termined his choice of a wife, and he based his courtship on the celebrated 
manner of Wallack in that line. He saw everything that was difficult in the 
world made easy on the stage, in five lessons ; and all his experiences were so 
flatly contradicted, that he could really believe in a state of being much purer 
and nobler than his own, and fancy himself, for a few hours at least, in a fair 
way of entering upon it. Nothing so common as his own poor life, nothing so 
dry as “ the times,” was even hinted at in that glorious mimicry. All was 
blessedly unmeasurable by any standard of his own. The merit of the thing 
was its unreality, which, after all, in his humble opinion, was rather the best 
portion of existence. To hear the mighty language of the actors was to get re. 
lief from the plain talk of acquaintances ; men like trees walking were a spec- 
tacle rare, inimitable, and elevating ; when the green baize slid down he and 
Paradise parted. 

More than a penny for the old play-goer’s thoughts now! I wonder whether 
he is awed, humbled, or delighted, by the maze of brilliant effects, which dall 
the heroism that was so conspicuous when candles were used instead of gas. 
Is it heaven to him to hear his morning paper rehearsed? Does he entertain 
respect for heroes that crowd the streets and taverns, and heroines that salute 
him after dark ina familiar manner? Is it stimulating to his pride to hear 
his own political notions celebrated on the stage, and can he, in point of 
fact, revel in great abandonment among the husks of his own life—only altered 
by a thin spread of shining foil? If I could get his real opinion, for example, 
of the “‘ Seven Sons,” would it not be of some value, as indicating whether the 
modern school of art, which would hold the mirror under our own very com- 
monplace noses, is so distinctly the best as to make the past of the stage fit 
only for gracefal ridicule? Yet, doubtless, the dull man would disappoint me 
by actually having no opinion at all, and would appal me by some such critical 
test as his own wakefulness during the entire performance. 

Down among the dull men is a good place, now and then, for the most bril- 
liant critics. To contemplate our numerous friend, the public at large, with 
bitterness of spirit, were surely great folly. There must be some divine in- 


manificent gift will have cost Mr. Molson between $36,000 and $40 000, 
It will not be Regattas that the late Hoo. John Moleon, in connection 
with bis brothers Thos, and Wm. Molson, (both now retired from com- 
mercial pursuits,) some years ago endow 
& cost of $20,000. pho 
exclusive right o! 


& Chair in the University, at 
tograpber has purchased, for £7,000, the 
f photographing in the building for the Interoational 


Exhibition of 1862 —-—_{o a recent fire in London, Messrs. Lon mal 
’ on 

lost the whole of the atock of Macaalay’s fifth volume, and the illustrated 

edition of * Lalla Rookh.”——__The sum of £24,800 has been granted 


by the Freach Government for deepening the entrance and fairway of 
the Port of Boulogne, so as to permit steamers to enter at seariy oll 
times of the tide————Tn its late editions the Almanac of Gotha has 
recognized Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy. It will be some consola- 
tion to the Roman power, afier such a blow, to find that a new edition of 
Murray’s “Handbook for the Papal States”? has not recognized the an- 
nexation to Piedmont of the provinces of Urbino, Pisano, Ancona, Mace- 
rata, Camerino, Fermo, Arcoli, Perugia, Spoleto, Rieta, and Orvieto. 
Letters from Naples state that the old crater situated on the 
crest of Mount Vesuvius is again in a state of eruption.————-Mr. 
Martin F. Tapper has lately met with a serious accident. While 
driving, his horse having shied near a bank, the vehicle was upset, and 
besides being much bruised he had one of his ribs broken. His 
life, however, is not in danger.—————The Temps and other Liberal 
papers in Parie, publish a letter from Naples containin copies of 
authentic documents, proving the existence and explaia ng the or- 
ganisation of a permanent Bourbonist conspiracy at Rome,————_. 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, who played very rr last Spring, at the 
Winter Garden, with Edwio Booth, is playing at Sadler’s Wells theatre, 
ovar London, and appears to have made a very favourable impression. 
————Great preparations are being made for the coronation of the King 
of Prussia,which is to take p’ace at Kon‘sberg on the 18th inst.——A writer 
in the London Times, who enjoys the privilege of leaded type, advocates 
raisiog cotton in the Bah Somebody once remarked that 
the Eaglishman is never happy but when he is miserable ; the Scotchman 
is never at home but when he is abroad ; and the Irishman is never at 
peace but when he is fighting ————At a recent game at cricket at 
Kelso, one of the players, on throwing the ball up in the air, did it with 
80 great a force, that be unfortuaately gave his arm such aa awkward 
twitch that it snapped through with a load crack between the shoulder 
= the elbow. The Nord bas lately announced that the Queen of 














stinct in the laughter we so often hear in the theatre at the most pathetic ef- 
forts of favourite comedians ; and between this case and that of many a play 
which we vote unendarable but which is highly successful nevertheless, and 
many a player whom we vote a deserving artist while running his course in si- 
lence and neglect, there must be an analogy. Happy are we all if some 
standards of true taste are still up, and if real merit is now and then re- 
warded. (Mem.; the “ business” at Miss Laura Keene’s theatre mach worse 
than was expected, and a gradual decline of the “ Seven Sons” nearly 
certain.) 

I would say of Wallack’s new theatre only the most pleasant things, and 
therefore hasten to acquit myself of all interest in the opening piece of the sea- 
son. To plant a garden, looking to the rising sun and caressed by every breath 
of nature, with the best of young dandeli h , and sunfi » would 
be no grosser an injustice to the soil, than is the production of so rank a young 
drama as “‘ The New President” to this beauty spot. The brain of Mr. Tom 
Taylor is unhappily in @ permanently fallow ccndition. Showy things spring 
up there and crowd each other, but they have the worst defects of hasty growth. 
It is a perilous and perhaps an ungracious task to make light of any one of that 
painfully contracted circle, from which our supplies of original drama are 
drawn. “ Our dramatists” being like our fingers in number as well as utility, it 
would be a mistake to put one of them—especially a forefinger like Mr. Taylor 
—to sleep for good and all; and yet he is so provokingly careless as to the 
essentials of dramatic success, which are purpose and unity before clever 
dialogue or bright show, that it is pitiful oar Managers confide in him so im- 
plicitly. Weight mast tell. In the case of a comedy it tells in yawning and 
gradually vaeant benches. Tom Taylor alone is responsible for the t 
that has already crept into the new theatre. However willing may be the 
spirit of the public, there isa chronic weakness of the flesh which cannot be 
corrected. I am glad that rehearsals of a livelier piece are going on. The 
times license rather unusual spirit on the stage, and we may have a dashing ex- 
hibition without a trace of vulgarity. Do not believe, however, that Wallack’s 








opening has not been to me by far the most agreeable event in the theatres. backed al 


Occasions in life elevate a very quiet person to the highest point of personal 
popularity ; and Dr. Holmes has expressed the delectable sensation oi taking a 
mild cat into the lap after petting a squirrel. (The animals, I believe, are here 
confused, but I am sure of the spirit of the sentiment.) The negative charm of 
the new theatre has been more substantial than many positive joys. It con- 
sists, I think, in the purity of the atmosphere. There is everything in dealing 
with a gentleman, and to feel secure from insult is nowadays no small thing in 
a play-house. Away the morbid thought that the old Wallack’sis now a tawdry 
Coneert Hall, and that worse than the “ Seven Sons” is perpetrated on the stage 
where dazzling comedy so long held court! Here all is fresh, beautiful, encou- 
raging. But the very brilliancy of the house and of the company engaged to 
fill it will make the dullness of dull pieces most plain, and the‘ New President” 
is a fog quite heavy enough to cut. 

There is so much talent there to supply the demand for the highest order of 
acting—if, indeed, there is any such demand—that I should spend # small for- 
tune if I were a Duke out of difficulties in securing Wallack’s company for the 
amusement of self and friends. Even under the cloud of Tom Taylor, shone 
the most enchanting qualities of the art. The cottage by the sea lodged a 
new vitality in Mrs. Hoey. Would that watering places were attached to every 
green toom! The cricketing of Mr. Lester Wallack duriog the recess is per- 
ceptible in increased alacrity and suppleness of style. Mr. Blake seems to have 
got his intellectual faculties well in hand for the seeson, and Mr. Charles Fisher, 
Miss Henriques, and many another name is suggestive of the happiest triumphs. 
It would be strange indeed if the highest spirits were not inspired by the gay 
scene of the new theatre, which might have been evoked by the wand of the 
Prestidigitateur in a moment of ethereal inspiration from a mass of dreamy ar- 
chitectaral traditions! Only, such a very unbecoming drop curtain would 
never, I am sure, have answered the mystic summons. The gates of heaven 
could not well afford to be of brass. We learn, indeed, that they are of 
gold. 

A lymphatic dancer has risen at the Winter Garden. The sprites of “Cinderel- 
la” limp beside her. Her name is Isabella, with the addition of Cubas ; and she 
baa thrown the style of the daily press off its balance, and carried youth beyond 
the bounds of pradence. Mrs. John Wood has come in on the home stretch of 
her engagement with a good bit of acting as Anne Bracegirdie ; and Herrmann 
is still up to his tricks at the Academy of Masic. Tae production of a new co- 
medy called “ The Cap and the Lip” by Miss Walcot, to be played by Walcot 
Senr., Walcot Junr., and Mrs. Walcot will be an i ing family jon, and 
is fixed for the ensuing week. 

Youth and spirit are so rare on the stage that I take pleasure even in a ru- 
mour that Miss Nina Foster will be the next débutante, and can congratulate 
the Manager who will secure talents that have so much brightness in their 
dawn. Public reading may be numbered among the lost arts, and I know of 
nothing in the whole range of t more depressing than that grim view 
of desk, lonely declaimer, and meek and lowly audience, whicn the reading- 
room affords—especially when, as in the case of Miss Foster, qualities are 
shown on the contracted platform which are so much more brilliantly conspica- 
ous on the stage. If the young lady throws half the vivacity and natural tact 
into her first performance which her readings have shown, though her part be 








the humblest it will be the jewel of the cast. INIGO. 
oo 
Facts and Hancies, 
* Mr. 8. J. Abern, of this office, was a p from Q t 





own (ex- 
Great Eastern) in the Canard steamer Niagara, arrived at Halifax aioe 
day. A little paragrapb, uoder this h-ad in the Albion of the 14:h alt., 
concerning the benefits couferred upon the city of Mootreal by the Messrs. 
Molson, was not quite correct. The facts, we believe, are as follows. 
The McGill College University bas now to thank Mr. Wm Molson, Presi- 
dent of the Molson’s Bank (not a member of the firm of Thos. & Wm. 
Molson.) for the erection, at bis owa cost, of a wing and corridors, 
thereby completing the whole University Buildings according to the 
origioal design. The new or “ Wm. Molson” wing is now nearly finished, 
and the corridors will be proceeded with at once. In the whole, this 





.pany, and demanded £2,500, is not true. 





Z was dead, but as the journals last received from the 
Ile de la Réanion make no mention of the fact, the statement 
is probably p ti A Scotch paper of the 13th ult. 
says that it is estimated that about thirty thousand bead of game 
have been in Perthshire since the “ Twelfth.” 
Ten camels were recently sold in San Francisco, for $200 apiece. They 
are to be used in crossing the Sierras between Placerville, Cal, and the 
mining districts of Nevada Territory. The price appears singularly low. 
————The Paris Presse publishes “an important revelation, which has 
been communicated from an authoritative source,” to the effect that a 
secret agreement has been come to betweea the King of Sweden and the 
Emperor Napoleon, by which the Finns are to be encouraged to reanite 
their country to Sweden, the yor Napoleon undertaking to assist 
them, if necessary, as he assisted Italy——The huntiog season at 
Melton is expected to be unusaally | rilliant. —A monument, in 
brovze, has been erected at St. Petersburg to the memory of Mdme. 
Bosio, by her husband, M. Xindavelonis. Its inauguration was attended 
by large crowds. The estate of Broomlee, Peeblesshire, bas been 
parchaced by Professor Fergusson, of King’s College, London, the emi- 
nent surgeon, for £12,000.———The total amount of Peter’s pence 
paid into the Papal treasury to the prevent time is stated to exceed two and 
a half million pounds sterling. A society of medical practitioners 
and pbarmaciens is being formed in Madrid, with a view improving 
the manner of embalming bodies, and bringing the preservation of corpses 
within the means of all classes, The agricultaral journals of 
France draw attention to a new system of preserving wheat. It con- 
sists of pits dag in the earth and lined with mazonry or brickwork, which 
is afterwards coated with thin sheet iroau. The War Department of 
France, by way of experiment, had 576 quintals (the quiatal is 2 cwts ) 
of wheat buried for the space of 25} months in such pits; and the re- 
sult, says the Heonomist, was that the grain was preserved in excellent 
condition, and that it only lost in weight seven kilogrammes, about 
15lbs. The War Department, it is added, contemplates applying the 
system on a |. ——— —The Great St. Leger at Doncaster was 
won by Caller Ou, beating Kettledrum by a head only. Kildonan was 
third, about ten lengths from Kettledram. At the start Kettledram was 
most at “evens” aguinst the field, which consisted of eighteen 
horses, while 100 to 1 was offered against the winner, 
Mr. Maclise, R. A., and Mr. L. C. Wyoa, have been entrusted with th 
designing and execation of the Prize Medal to be given to successfal 
exhibitors at the Great Exhibition of next year. The dimensions of the 
medal will be identical with that given ia 1851, as well as the material 
of which it is composed, namely, bronze.————-A subscription has 
been opened at Cork for the purpose of providing Turkish baths for the 
poor.—-——tThe prohibition to sell Garibaldi’s portrait at Vienna 
seems to have been tacitly revoked, as his likeness may now be seen in 
the windows of many printsellere.—-——Among the persons admitted 
to pay their respects to the Emperor at Biarritz was General Miramon, 
ex-President of Mexico,—_-——We note the introduction of a new metal 
into the coinage of Europe. The Belgian penny (ten centimes) is now 
made of nickel. It is a bad coin, looks exactly like a fat franc, is very 
greasy, and is constantly parsed for the silver piece it resembles. The 
Mints of Europe are all trying to get a better penny, but withont much 
success. —_——--—The Amazon yacht, which was rao into off Ryd« on the 
night of the 31 ult, has been raised and conveyed into harbour, for re- 
pairs. The report that the owner has given the yacht over to the com- 
Mr. Smith demands of the 
company that the yacht shall be entirely and completely restored. This 
will cost several hundied pouads, but not so large a sum as was at first 
anticipated. Accounts from Marseilles state that rain fell on 
the night of the 10th alt. in that town for the first time within the last 
months. Sach a conti of dr ther bad not beea experi- 
enced for many years. ——-At Rome, on the 19th ault., the marriage 
of the Prince of Tuscany with one of the sisters of Francis If. took 
place. The Pope pronounced the nuptial benediction, and afterward 
addressed an eloquent discourse to the bride and bridegroom. Francis 
IL, the ex Queen of Naples, and the rest of the Royal family were pre- 
sent at the ceremony. An immense Aquariam is being bailt om 
the Battery, and will be known as the “ Whale’s Home.” An engine 
will be used for pumpiog sea-water into it, and the supply will be nearly 
two hundred thousand gallons a day. —A pamphlet is about to 
appear ia Paris from the pen of the ex-Emperor Soulouque, Its tone 
will be sombre.————There is now beiog exhibited near Philadelphia a 
steamplougb, recently brenght from Eogland. The patentee is Mr. John 
Fowler. It is so arranged that four, six, or eight furrows may be made 
at once, or it may plougb, drill, and harrow all at the same time. Ia 
doiog this, it goes over about three acres in an hour. The performances 
of the machine that have taken place have beeo highly satisfactory. 
————Victor Emmanuel opened the great Italian Exhibition at Pio- 
rence on the 15th ult. He was most enthusiastically received. He made 
@ speech in favour of the unity of Italy, which he declared was not yet 
complete. ————Earl Fitz William has broken his collar-bone, by his 
borse rearing and falling on him, while he was cab-hantiog in Yorkebire. 
———Sir Edmund and Lady Head were to give a grand farewell ball, 
in the Parliament House at Quebec, on Tharsday evening last. 


—>——— 


Ovituary. 


Eant Fortescue, K.G.—We regret to announce the death of the Earl 
Fortescue. This melancholy event took place on Saturday morning, 
though it is only a few days siace that his lordship left London for his 
seat in Devonsbire in what was considered improving health. Haugh 

Fortescue, Viscouat Ebrington, county Glouces- 
and Baron Fortescue, was the eldest son of Hugh, first 
Earl Fortescue, by Exther, third daughter of the late Right Hon. 
George Grenville. He was born 13th of February, 1783, and 
ene first, 4th of Jaly, 1817, Lady Susan gees, eldest daogh- 
ter of Dadiey, first Earl of Harrowby, who died in Jaly, 1827, 
by whom he had issue Hugh, Viscount Ebrington, (now Earl For- 
tescue) and two sons. The late earl married secondly, July 26, 1841, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Ite Mr. Piers Geale, and widow of 
Sir Marcus Somerville, Bart. The deceased nobleman had for many 
years been a zealous sup r of the whig party, aud bad done good 
service to his political friends during his long career in the House of 
Commons, more especially during the reform agitation. He Grst entered 
parliament as member for the borough of Barnstap!e, which he represented 
from 1804 to 1807. In 1820 he was returned for Tavistock, which he re- 
presented till 1831, Ino that year he was elected for the northern divi- 
tion of Devon, for which he sat till 1839, when he was summoned to the 
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House of Peers in bis father’s baronv of Fortescue. He succeeded to 
the family honours Jane 16, 1841. From April, 1831, until Sir Robert 
Peel’s accession to power in the autumn of 1841, he held the office of 
Lord-Lieutevant of Ireland, and from Jaly, 1846, to March, 1850, was 
Lord Steward of her Mojesty’s Household. On the resignation of bis 
father, some twenty years back, he was appointed lord lieutenant and 
vice-admiral of the coanty of Devon. For some years be was colonel of 
the Ist Devon Militia, which he resigned in 1855. He was lord high ste- 
ward of Barnstaple and South Molton, vice-president of University Col- 
lege, London, an LL.D. of Oxford, and a fellow of the Royal Society. 
By his death a garter becomes vacant, and the lord-lieutenancy of De- 
von falls to the patronage of the goverament.— Daily News, Sept. 16. 


Sim Geonce Banker.—The news by the last Indian arrival of the 
death of Colonel Sir George Robert Barker, K.C.B., commanding the 
Royal Artillery in Bengal, has been received in Eogland with expres- 
sions of profound regret. The deceased officer, eo suddenly cut of in 
the prime of life, early distinguished himself in the Easterm campaign 
of 1854, and attracted the especial notice of Sir Colin Campbell, 7, 
whom he was taken by the hand, and advanced to positions where b 
talent and skill found an ample field for extension. He successively 
commanded the Royal Artillery in the expedition to Kertch, and aleo in 
the left attack on the fall of Sebastopol. Jo India, during the late mati- 
ny, he again met his old General, Lord Ciyde ; and under him, as a 
Brigadier-General, he commandd the siege artillery at the siege and 
capture of Lackaow. He likewise defeated the rebels in force at Jamo, 
and captared the fortress of Birwa, for which distinguished tervices he 
wasjmade a Kuight Commander of the Bath. We may venture to say 
that the prospects of few officers in the service were more brilliant, or 
more appreciated by the country at the moment of his lamented deatb, 
than those of the subject of our brief memoir, whose loss bas cast a 
gloom over the head-quarters of the regiment, with which all who per- 
sonally kaew the pecaliar courtesy and urbanity which characterized 
him will sincerely sympathize.—Army and Navy Cazet/e, Sept. 16. 


A Masrer or Fexce; Georce Rotayp.—Oar obituary lust week 
contained the announcement of the scdden death of this well-known and 
respected citizen, long prominent as a teacher of feaciag and gymaastics. 
Mr. Roland’s reputation bas been carried to all quariers of the globe by 
a succession of pupils who bave passed under his hands during the last 
forty years ; and who was not less liked asa man than admired as a pro. 
fessor of the manly and difficalt art ia which he so much excelled. His 
death, while suddeo, seems almost premature ; for few of the thousand 
or more spectators who so late as July last saw Mr. Roland actively 
assisting and euperioteading the exercises of some hundreds of papils, 
would have imagined that he had so nearly attained the age of three- 
score and ten ; from his robust appearance be might have been expected 
to fulfil his duties as actively as ever for twenty years to come. These 
“ Assaults,” always so attractive among the sammer exbibitions of our 
city, were originated oy Mr. Roland ; and indeed to bim mainly, for 
maoy years, our youth bave been indebted for the bighest instruction in 

and its, kindred art. Mr. Roland was to bis six'y-ninth year, 
having been born in Loudon on the 6th March 1793. His father, who 
was a native of France, eame to Eoglaod daring the first French Revo- 
lation, and settled in London asa teacher of fencing. From an early 
age he had been accustomed to assist his father, and soon gave evidence 
use of the small-sword which placed him, 


in four months. There is also in band a 200-pounder breach- loading gun, 
to be constructed on the wedge principle. Extensive foundries are being 
laid out upon the works, and a test for trying the guns before they are sent 
ap to Woolwich is being built on the south side of the Tyne. Among 
the orders being executed in the engine department of those works are 
13 locomotives tor the East Iodian Railway Company.—London paper, 
August. 31. — 
STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Corrected up to 2d Sept. 
lst Life Guards, Hyde 9th, 2d batt., Cephalonia. 60th, 1st batt., Aldershott ; 
Park. 10th, Ist bagt., Shorn- 2d, China; 

2d, Windsor. cliffe ; 3d, Madras ; 
Royal Horse Gds, Regent's 2d, the Cape. 4th, Canada. 

rk. llth, Ist batt., Curragh ; 6lst, Aldershott. 





84, Ist batt., Dover; 46th 


never was When scarcely sixteen, his father died, leaving him| 24, Malta. 47th, Canada. 2d and 3d, Jamaica. 
dependent upon bis own exertions, and for the uxt ten years bee omeh- 4th, Ist batt., Bombay; 48th, — Ceylon Riftes, Ceylon. 
bis with great success in London, Oxford, te. In the| 20 Corfe |. Sail, Rorismouth. en ° 
1819 be bad occasion to visit Ediaburgh on private business, and |”) “Wenriti artery Canada 
ee stay made so many friends, and received such assurances of a lst batt I al oy ond 608. Bee gal. Condon Biles, Cas Com. 
support should he settle in this city, that he waa induced toremove from| 2d, Uibealiae. ” §ath, raion, Newfoundland. 
oe yn dt DDT Of bis career since | 7th, lst batt., Bengal; 55th, Jersey. Malta Fencibles, Malta. 
that it is ly necessary to speak. Few of our fellow-citizens| 2d, Gibraltar. 56th, pty St. Helena Regiment, St. 
were known of more highly respected than Mr. Roland. In ad-| Sth, ist batt., Aldershot; 57th, New . Helena. 
dition to numerous private classes, be was professionally connected with hn. 5, ’ a re be ew te Cape 
almost all the leading educational establishments in and within reach of . 7 . : 


was the anthor of several works oa Fenoi Gymoastice.— Edi 
An sR ng y Edinburgh 
M Mercer, late Colonel Commandant of the Woolwich Division of 
Ropal The the death of ine Douglas 


Sandford ry advocate, Sheriff of 4 
called in 1816 to the Scottish bar, at which he attained 
In 1842 he was appointed Steward of Kirkcad 
Wood to the ‘alter W: 


Mr. was . 
town), New Jersey, on the 4th of January, 1777, and Kosciusko and Lafayette 
were present at the y. Mr. B b Ay Deseenn. eaepee 
in the U.S. Navy.—In Philadelphia, aged 82, Mr. W. B. Wood, a well-known 


comedian of the old 
Appotutment¢s. 


The (Gazette of the 17th ult. contains the nomination of the Hon. Arthur 

Gordon, C.M.G., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces of New 
. ., now Secretary to H. M. Legation at 
Secretary 5 at Stattgardt.—Captain Hugh 
Dunlop, R.N., to be a Companion of the Bath.—R. W. Durand Moir, Esq., to 
Commfesioner of the Court of Requests in the Island of Ceylon. 


airutp. 


Tue Prixce or Wates’s Sreecu at Tae Corracu.—A brief report of 
H. R. H’s. words, nook Fegan 5 oy © ree to the 36th 
ment, a) in last week’s Albion. y are ven at length : 
Pehlonel Het, officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 
36th Regiment—It affords me very sincere gratification, after baving 
served for some months in the brigade to which you belong, to present 








F 


these colours to you. Be assured that I shall ever look back to my in-| | 


tereourse with yourselves and the various corps composing the fine di- 
vision assem in this camp with vege ghd unmingled pleasure, and I 
gladly avail myself of this opportunity of expressing my thanks for the 
cordial welcome given me on my joining the ranks for the purpose of 
obtaining a prac acquaintance with the daties of your noble profes- 
sion, Time will notadmit of my entering into a detailed narrative of al! 
the valuable services rendered by your regiment to their sovereign and 
country. From the year 1700, when it was raised in Ireland, the birth- 
place of so fap A ant eoldiers, uotil the close of the war in 1815, 
your records might almost form an epitome of the military history of the 
empire. Daring that period the 36th served with marked distinction in 
Europe, Asia, and Americe, throughout many of the most brilliant cam- 
palgoe in which our armies bave been en, . It was repeatedly named 

very honourable terms by Cornwallis and Wellington, and other emi- 
nent commanders, and bas on all oocasions — vindicated its title to the 
motto inscribed on your banners, and of which you are so justly proud. 
To a regiment that has already achieved euch a reputation and is now ia 
80 high a state of efficiency, under the able command of Colonel Hort, 
these colours may, indeed, be safely entrasted, and I feel convinced that 
whenever the opportanity eball , you will show yourselves worthy 
of the memorable eulogy once pronounced by Lord Cornwallis upon your 
gallant corps :—‘ That they furoished a icuous proof that discipline 
and valour in soldiers, when directed by zeal and capacity in officers, are 
irresistible.’ ” - 

Sm W. G. Arustrono axp ats Workwey.—On Monday evening a most 
interesting soirée of the workmen employed on the Elswick ordnance and 
engine works at Newoastle-on-Tyne was held in the re shop on the 
worke. No lees than 2500 persons, rane | ot the workmen, their 
families and friends, sat down to tea. After tea, in the absence of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, the cbair was taken by Mr. G. W. Renda!, one of the partners 
in the establishment, and speeches in fartherance of the interest of educa- 

as by the Mechanics’ Institute, in coanexion'with the works, 
were delivered by Mr. S. Beaumont, M.P., Mr. R. Lambert, and several 
and other gentlemen. Prizes were also distributed among 


c 
the most succesefal students in the School of Desiga. There are 3000} S 


men and ha employed upon the Elswick ordnance and engine works, 
and their united wages amount to more than £5000 a fortnight. The 
ordnance works are being largely extended. Amoog the more 
recent additions is an apparatus fur the manufactare of canoon of weight 
and strength hitherto unheard-of. An immenee 300-pounder battery guo 
is in the course of being formed by the use of the new 10-ton steam-ham- 
mer, which can be worked up to 15 tons, and is a eS ee 
and is daily wrought at from 40 to 50 strokes a mipute. anvil 
34 tons. bore’of the 300-poander gun will be 10} inches in diameter : 
length, 14 feet; weight, 12 tons. It will bea muzzle-loader, and the 


cad 





Those Regiments marked thus* are under orders for England. 


Tracepy at Fu.woop Barracks.—We are sorry to annoance the death 
of Colonel Crofton and Hanham, both of the Depot Battalion, 
oo ene gr wounds yma Fy sae 

Cafferay. Crofton expired yesterday evening, o tant 
Hanham (who at first hed been axpesied to recover) at balf-past 11 this 
moroing. Great excitement has prevailed throughout the town and 


. | peighboarbood since the occurrence. 


Lieat.-Col. Hagh Denis Crofton served in the Crimean campaign. He 
was present and took part in the various engagements that took place in 


| in 1854-5. At the battle of the Alma he commanded the 20th Regiment, 


and at the battle of Iakerman, where be was severely wounded and had 
a horse shot under him, he commanded one of the wings of the British 
army. For these services he had been aye | mentioned in the de- 
spatches of the Commander-in Chief, and, in addition to a medal and 
t ch has been decorated with the French order of the Legion of 
Honour by the Sultan with the fifth cross of the Medjidie. was 
a as an able and accomplished officer, and 
beloved by the men under his command. We are sorry to add that he 
has left a wife and family to mourn his one! death.— Adjutant and 
Capt. Hanbam has also seen much service. He part in the Sutlej cam- 
paigo of 1845-6, was wounded at the battle of Moodkee, and was also 
mt at the battles of Ferozeshah and Sobraon. For these services he 
‘had received a medal and 
The murderous deed was perpetrated under the following circum- 
stances :—The name of the murderer is Patrick M’Cafferay, a young man 
between 19 and 20 years of age, a native of Preston, bat of Irish parent- 
age, and who enlisted in the 32d Regiment about 12 months ago. It a 
peare that a number of children who have obtained access to the barrack- 
yard ve caused considerable annoyance, and M’Cafferay, who was on 
aty one day last week, was ordered to obtain their names and the names 
of thelr parents. On being subsequently asked ifhe had obeyed these 
, he answered with some sul that he had done se only 
in the case of one of the children, and for this neglect of duty he was on 
Saturday morning sentenced to confinement to the barracks for 14 days. 
M’Cafferay after receiving the sentence retired to his own room, which 
is on the K passage, or west side of the infantry quarters. He took down 
his rifle and borrowed a piece of oiled cloth from a comrade, with which 
he cleaned it. He then went into an adjoining passage, aad it is sup- 
posed that he there loaded the rifle. Shortly afterwards the snapping of 
@ percussion cap was heard, and, though this was contrary to orders, 
little notice was taken of the matter, it being supposed that some soldier 
had done it for amusement or to try the cleanness of his piece. Im- 
mediately, however, M’Cafferay was seen to knee! at the window of his 
room aod fire bis piece. Major Colle was at the time in bis room at the 
north end of the barrack-equare, and on hearing the report, presumin, 
there was something wrong, looked out at bis wiodow, aod saw Col. 
Crofton and C Hanbam standing in the ceatre of the square, and im- 
mediately Col. Crofton threw up both bands and called out, “ Oh! I am 
shot!’ Mejor Colls then ran down to the assistance of the Colonel, 
and on arriving at the spot found that Capt. Hanham was bleeding from 
the left side and leaning upon another . Major Colls placed his 
left arm around the Colonel’s waist, the Colonel putting his right arm 
around bie neck. The Colonel was assisted to bis quarters, w he 
said, “ I am dove for—I am shot through the lungs.” A bullet hole was 
afterwards foand in the lower part of the 
Medical assistance was mesg ared, Dr. Donald and Dr. 
Clarke, the regimental surgeons, acd Dr. mond, of Preston, render- 
ing every assistance, Upon examination it was found that the ball ‘had 
struck Col. Crofton in his left side. It had passed completely through 
the left lung and oat at bis right side. It then appears to have struck 
Capt. Hanbam, who was walkiog arm in arm with the Colonel. It 
through bis left arm and eettled in the back near the spine. It was 
afterwards extracted by the medical gentlemen, and some h were en- 
tertained that the life of the Adjatant might be saved. M’Cafferay was 
arrested immediately after fring the shot. He gave up his rifle to a 
sergeant, remarking that be had not intended to hit the 1. ere 
subsequently handed over to the civil authorities.—Letter from : 
pt. 16, 


Cutxese Derexces.—The fcllowing is from an officer left with a de- 
tachment of the 3lst in the South Taku Fort :—* The fort we are in is 
the one we tried to take in 1859, and, unless they have strengtheaed it 
immensely since, it was almost impregoable. Towards the sea there is, 
first, a pallisade of stakes driven fate the bed of the 
100 yards of soft mad, then a bed of bamboo spikes, then a series of pit- 
falls about 10 feet deep, with a path of soft mad about a 
tween them, thea more stakes and then a wet ditch about 10 feet 





wide, more spikes, and an abattis of trees, another wet ditcb, and more 


rifling of its bore will be on the rib pattern, It is expected to be finished | 





spikes and stakes, and then the walls of the fort! This Admiral Hi 
expected to take under a heavy fire with aboat 800 men and a few 
boats ; ehowing either want of proper information or singalar aadaci 
The land side is very little better. There are wet ditches, mad, 
stakes, the only approach being by a causeway, which was, of 
commanded by heavy guns.” 


Although the regiments for Canada are not desigaated ia papers to 
18th ult., it is announced that a considerable force of the 4th 
Royal Artillery at Woolwich will shortly proceed thither.——The 
of the forts and batteries in the Chatham district have been 
a supply of Martin’s liquid iron shells for large 10-inch and 68 
iron guos. A pumber of the cupolas for prepariag the moltea 
filling the shells have also been supplied to all the fortifications 
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— this district——A rifle match is on the ‘apis between the Eoglish ang 
lst Drag Gds, Madrasand 2d, the C: 62d and 63d, Nova Scotia. | Scottish Volunteers.——The register of officers in the Prussian army eon. 
ina. 12th, Ist batt., New Zea- 64th, Portsmouth. tains 14,200 names. Of these 5,836 belong to the nobility, and 8,365 go 
by} _~ =, Bengal. = BD ~ New Zealand. the —_— classes ; a latter mostly in the lower ranks, and 
, Bombay. , ° , Madras. to serve art , engineers, regime! 
4th, Birmingham. 19 1S batt. Benge; 6mm. Clee. Whisk ere. ernally captoanied by noblemen.-——The right wi bead. 
5th, Aldershott. 24, the Cape. 68th, Rangoon. esteon en ban of the 4th Re og, 
6th, Exeter. 14th, Ist batt., Jamaica ; 69th, Madras. easters, the gt., consisting of 332 men and 12 officers, 
lst, 3d, and 4th Dragoons, 2d, New Zealand. 70th, New Zealand. jeat.-Col. Shute, commanding, arrived in Eagland on the 15th alt. from 
Curragh. 15th, lst batt., Curragh ; lst, Bengal Kurrachee, India. 
2d, Piershill. 2d, Malta. 72d, Bombay. — 
5th Lancers, Kensington. 16th, Ist batt., Sheffield ; 734, Pl th. War-Orrics, Serr. 17.—1st Life Gds: Lt-Col the Hon D C F G de Ros to be 
6th , Bombay. 2d, Al 74th, Madras. Lt-Col w-p; G H Earl of Mount Charles to be and Lt-Col wp; Lt the 
7th and sth Hussars, Ben- 17th, Ist batt., Canada ; *75th, Hon C Duncombe to be Capt w-p. 2d Drag Gds: E Craigie, to be Gor bp. 
2d, bere 76th, Glasgow. 5th: E to be Cor bp. 6th: Ea be, 60th Ft, to be Cor, ¥ Pors- 
9th Lancers, Aldershott. 18th, Ist ,Maéras; 77th, Bengal. ter, who ret; A Cor b-p. 1st Drags: R Morrison to be Cor bp 
10th Hussars, No 24, Portsmouth. , Aldershott. v Butlin, who ret. 6th: Lt Garnett to be bp, v Lovell who ret Cor 
11th, Dablin. 19th, let batt., Bengal; 79th, 80th, Slst, and 82d, Bennitt to be Lt b-p. 10th Hussars: WC FitzHerbert to be Corb-p. 11th: w 
12th Lancers, York. , Dublin. Be: G Wi y tobe Cor bp. léth: R J C Thom to be Cor b-p. Lith: Lt 
13th Light Dragoons, 20th, Ist batt., Bengal; *83d, bay. Pearson to be Capt b-p, v Swinny, who ret; Cor Walker to be Lt bp. 17th 
Manchester. 2d, A 84th, Aldershott. Lancers: Cor Young to be Lt w-p, v — =  S Royal Artil: Sarg Bris 
14th, Newbrid 2ist, Ist batt., Barbadoes ;85th, Cape of Good Hope. | 00e, a, tots Cares Lts Robinson, . Pasley, and Loughman, are 
15th Hussars, Dublin. 2d, Shorncliffe. 86th, Curragh. per tores. Scots Fusileer Gds: Lt and Capt the Hon Trefasis to be 
16th Lancers, Aldershott. 22d, Ist batt., Malta; 87th, Dublin. v.Lt and Capt Gordon, who res that app. llth Ft: Maj D’Oyly to be 
17th, Bengal. 2d, Malta. 88th, 89th, and 90th, Ben- | ¥-P, V Moore, who ret on f-p; Capt Neville to be Maj sy Lt Birch to be 
18th Light Dragoons, 23d, lst batt., Bengal ; wb; Em Eliot to be Lt wpe iP Tighe to be Eo bee Meredith to be 
ton. 2d, Malta. 9lst, Madras. w-p. 15th: Eo Ward to be Lt b-p,v Vieth who ret; J L Gibson to be En 
19th, and 2lst Hus- 24th, Ist batt., Gosport ; 92d, 93d, and 94th, Bengal. | 21st: Lt Talloch to be Capt w-p, v Cairnes, cashiered; Ea Pole to be Lt at 
Sars, 2d, Mauritius. 95th, Bombay. li to be Ensign without-purchase. 324: the Honowrhie 
Military Train, (1st, 2d, 25th, Ist batt., Gibraltar ; 96th, Currag! R_H de Montmorency, 32d Foot, to be Captain, v y, who exchanges, 
and 7th batt.), Wool- 2d, Shorncliffe. 97th and 98th, Bengal. 35 Cam Pp, late 99th to be Maj, v » who ret on ep ; 
wich ; , Edinburgh. 99th, China. Bt-Maj Price to be Maj, b-p, v Bt-Col Campbell, who ret. 45th: Ens Hooke ts 
(34, 4th, and 5th,) Al- 27th, 100th, Gibraltar. be Lt, b-p, v , who ret; Cor Webb, the 3d Hussars, to be En. fe: 
dershott ; 28th, 5 lst, 102d, 103d, 104th, | En Batler to be we Bradshaw, supposed to have been drowned 
(6th,) Curragh. 29th, Aldershot 105th, 106th, 107th, and | Bingham, 11th, to be En. Gist: Capt , 68th, to be Capt, v Case 
Grenadier Guards, lst bat. 30th, Canada. 1 : ment, who ex. Batcheler, 34 W I Reg, be Capt. » BR , who 
Cu ; Sist, China. Rifle Brigade, Ist tatt., | 2d WI Reg: E W t,tobe En. 3d: En Gibb to be Lt, bp, v 
2d, St. George’s Bar’ks. 32d, Plymouth. : who ret.—Staff ilbraham, C.B., to be Governor of the General Hos. 
3d, Windsor. . ° 2d 34, Bengal ; ital at Woolwich.— Brevet : Proniotions consequent on death of Gen Moore - 
Coldstream Guards, Ist 34th and 35th, Bengal. 4th, Malta. en Sir P Brainbrigge, KCB, to be Gen ; Maj-Gen Hay, to be Lt-Gen ; Col 
batt., Tower ; 36th, C h. Royal Artillery, Woolwich. | Parker, lst Life Gds, to be Maj4ien ; Bt Lt-Cols Lumley and Owen, CB, RE, 
24,4 t. 37th, Plymouth. Engineers, Chat- | to be Cols ; Bt-Maj Shakespear, RA, to be be Lt-Col; Capt Hanmer, 87th, tobe 
Scots Fusilier Guards, lst 38th, | 
batt., Portman Street 39th, Bermuda. German Legion, Poona. San 
Barracks ; 40th, New Zealand. Medical Corps, Navp 
keg n Barr’ks. yy Portamoath. ee Pa ° 
lst Foot, lst batt., Madras; 42d, Bengal. Army Hosp , RAMPARTED WARSHI (00TH BORE 
. chester. 43d, Madras. Chatham. - Ww. etheointe om 
24, 1st batt., Portsmouth ; 44th, China. Coast Brigade, Woolwich. | _ Mr. W. Bridges Adams makes the following communication to Once « 
2d 45th, Aldershott. Ist West India Regiment, | Week. 


“The 7imes tells ue of the great success of Mr. Jones’s angulated tar. 

t. This system of ship defence was propounded in Once a Week before 

r. Jones laid it before the Admiralty, and was in the hands of the Editor 
before the date of Mr. Jones’s patent. Well gthere is now verified by ao- 
tual experiment what most must bave known before—that a shot 
will glance from an inclined surface, where it would through a 
vertical surface, or if it does not glance, there will be better resistance, 
And now the question is, how best to apply harbour 
sides, Firstly, we have the plate, and secondly, the inclined position— 

wil 


concussion, and, if the shot passes through the plate, wi 
reaching the veesel’s side. 

“The best plan is to make the armour and its support a 
ture trom the veseel, i. ¢., a solid-bailt rampart surrounding 
the vessel, and attached thereto, with floating power, to help 


armour. 

“ Sa ing the sides of the vessel to be vertical, a mass 
balks ld be trenailed together in a triangular section, 
covered with plate iron, and attached to the veesel’s side. 
sides, the upper one forming an 
side immersed in the water, should be covered with armour p’ 
apex at about the water’s edge being formed of armour plate 
an e. The upper portion of the 
over the deck, forming a kind of pen l 
grmnaee bo ye & 0. Caeet poe, ree 7S 
working in a socket. The ramparts will thas have eight feet 
behind the armour plates at the level of the » and 
acercely possible to damage the hall of the vessel by any amount of ex- 
isting shot, while their bearing on the water will steady{the veesel under 
a heavy armament. The ramparts are to be built in sections, so that any 

tone he sepaved in esne  Gomngn on oy 

“The bull of the vessel should be formed of two skins of plates, two 
to three feet apart, connected by stay bolts three to four feet og and 
filled in with solid elastic bitumen, Seyssel Aspbalte, or similar mate- 


rial. 

“ The objection to be raised here is, that the immersed section is con- 
siderably increased. True, bat we have a really shot-proof vessel capa- 
ble of carrying a heavy battery on her deck, of of 
and not liable to strain rivets, or to leak. To make her 
plates should all be solidly welded together, and not riveted ; and to 
make up for increased resistance by greater immersed rection, is simp! 
@ question of increased length and increased power, which the i 
strength will bear. No stern propeller would shake this hall to pieces. 

“ After all that bas been eaid of the & power of the Armstrong 
and Whitworth guaos armour plates, it has been stated that the 
most mischievous weapon is the service 64-pounder of 8-inch smooth 
bore. There are obvious reasons for this result, and one chief reason 

y is, the friction of the rifles which diminish the velocity of the 
shot.—Sir Charles Napier, of Scinde, was accustomed to say that the 
smooth bores had not been given a fair chance. There is little doubt of 
this, and the time will come when the children of a future generation 
will ask why soldiers were called riflemen, and the answer will be, be 
cause the guns were contrived with one defect to compensate for an- 
other.—We have not yet seen the ultimatam of great guns, and shall be 
glad of Sir os ee next 2 age one as a contribution to- 
wards what . Io heavy guns, w' gonners thoroughly pro- 
tected, and in the highest speed, will be found inevitable = Ana 
always supposing the crew and gunners to be of our own 
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race. : 

The iron-plated frigate Warrior made her first trip to sea on the 19th 
alt, jing from the Thames to Portsmouth. Her performance was 
bighiy favourable.—The whole of the screw gunboats attached to the 


Julie, the Carnation, and the Cochin, are 

pounder Armstrong guns, in liea of the two 68-pounders with which they 

are at present armed.——The Orpheus, 21, will be placed in the first 
com- 


diately tor service on the coast of 

new ecrew steamer, is fitting for the firet division of the steam 

the Medwey.——The Bomba, 81, 400. 

ham barbour to Folly Point, to be fitted 

in the Medway.——The Rinaldo, 17, Commr. Hewett, 
on the Ist inet from the Southern coast. re 
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——All the men-of-war on the Australian stati 
assemble at Auckland as 
imminent. 


Avrorsrumyrs.—Lieuts.: G. A. Armitage to Malacea, C. Wodehouse to 

Medea, J. Hi to . 
: J. Wotton to 

G. B. Newton, addi, to Nile. 
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New Books. 


Tbe London book mart appears to partake of the dulloess that prevails 
here ; or perchance the best critics are in the Highlands or on the Rhine 
At least the critical journals of the metropolis were less varied than 
geval, on the 14th ult., and we can glean from them, in this department, 
nothing better than a notice of that rarest of literary rarities—a good 
«porting novel.” One of them thus eulogises Market Harborough ; or, 
How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 


The autbor of this tale is in the “ first fight” of sporting novelists, and 
may boast of a success which is both complete and rare. His book is ex 
oly of a eiz2 and type for convenient railway reading, and we can say, 
from pereonal experience, that —- passes bly in the perusal 
of it. The echeme of the story is that Mr. Sawyer, who has achieved the 
highest repatution as a fox-banter in bis own country, determines to seek 
a nobler field of action in the “shires.” With this object, he removes 
bimeelf and his stad to Market Harborough, where he buys and sells 
porses, hunts, falls in love, breaks bis collar-bone, and gets married. The 
last chapter of the book shows us the bero’s stud on sale at Tattersall’s, 
and himeelf experiencing the first slight asperities of the waning honey- 
moon. Mr. Sawyer is very well content under the dominion of bis pretty 
wife, and does not think Le shall ever again care for hunting. If, how- 
ever, the attraction of home should become less potent than he expects, 
jt eeems possible that “ the old country,” where he dwells, may once more 
see him ia the saddle. 

Several cheracters in this story are drawa with bigh skill and admirable 
effect. The Honourable Crasher, “aa impertarbable, placid, yet utterly 
reckless adventurer,” fills, next to the hero, the largest place io it. Mr. 
Sawyer first sees bim at a fashionable beot-maker’s, ordering a pair of 
tope. “* Not too thick,’ said the leogaid man, in a tone of atter physical 
exhaustion.” They go down together by the train to Harborough, and 
enter into conversation sc far as the Honourable’s lethargy will permit. 
He begins with considerable vehemence to describe a “ good thing,” but 

idly collapses, ranning down like the last notes of a masical-box. 
“ Seven-and-tweaty minutes without a check, and very straight, you 
koow, and all that; satisfactory to everybody, and not at all bad fan, 
and 80 on.”’ Next morning Mr. Sawyer starts on bis back, in a thick fog, 
for the meet at Tilton Wood, loses his way, and is overtaken by the Ho- 
nourable Crasher “ with an eoormous cigar in his mouth, looking more 
tired than ever, and appareatly quite anconscious of the fog and every- 
thing elee.”” With the assistance of the Honourable the way is lost more 
completely, and the pair come to a locked gate. The guide observes, in 
atone of melancholy apology, “ The fence is rather a bad one. Do you 
think your horse could get over the gate after mine? This is only a five 
, and very likely to break it.” Mr. Sawyer does not like the foggy 
morsing, the uninhabited country, and “the necessity of riding a horse 
barely fourteen-two over a gate more than four feet high after a languid 
a in pursuit of an uncertainty.” But there is nothing else for it. 
. Honourable turned his borse round, took bim in a grasp of iron, 
and put bim rather slowly at the gate,” which he got over exceedingly 
badiy, “ but neither distarbiog the Honourable Crasher’s seat nor the 
imperturbability of his demeanour in the slightest degree.” He con- 
descended to express a feeble approval of bis companion’s performance in 
following him, and remarking that he seemed to be riding a good fencer, 
proceeded to lead him perfectly yn across country in the direction 
of Tilton Wood. From that moment Mr. Sawyer enjoys the friendship of 
the Honourable Crasher, and is introduced by him to the sporting society 
of Harborough io the words—* He don’t seem half a bad fellow ; and I 
sbouldn’t wonder if he could ride.” 

The acqaaintanc? (has commenced fs carried through many amusing 
scenes. A gang of loungers, on a frosty afternoon, visit Mr. Crasher’s 
stables, and inspect his horses. Boadi by Bellerophon out of Blue 
Light, is stripped for the gratification of Mr. Sawyer. ‘‘ Meantime, the 
Honourable Crastee, io the last stage of exhaustion, was endeavouring 
to discover which of his horses Tiptop (his head groom) would let bim 
tide on the morrow.” is expected, and, with all his insou- 
cianee, the Honourable wishes for eomething both safe and fast, as he may 
have to ride for his life during the first ten minutes. He names two 
horses, and again two others, bat there are obstacles. “I thought of 
Topey-tarvy aod Chance,” enunciated Mr. hg Topsy-tarvy was a 

awkward mare to ride ia a crowd, bat the Honourable never dreamed 
of dispating Mr. Tiptop’s fiat, A visit is then paid to the humble estab- 





lishment of Mr. Sawyer, and his stud are pronounced “ remarkably useful 
horses indeed”’—an epithet of which the owner understands the disagreea- 
ble , 


The way is thus prepared for a smart and perhaps an iocredible trans- 
action, in which Mr. Sawyer’s groom deceives Mr. Tiptop into making 
his master buy Marathon—the worst, by very far, of this “ useful” lot— 
under the supposition that he bas discovered in bim the certain winner 
of ar intended eteeple-chase. The character of the cunning old groom, 
Isaac, and the arts by which he plays upon the self-conceit of Tiptop, are 
described with excellent effect. An evening’s conversation between the 
two worthies over a can—or rather several cans—of fiip and pipes has 
been skilfully tarned by Isaac upon the subject of this steeple- , and 
he contrives to engender in Tiptop’s mind a suspicion that there is some- 
thing “dark” about Marathon. Tiptop, thinking to get the better of the 
yokel, proposes to him to try the horse agaja his master’s mare Chance, 
which can beat everything eise in the town, and to profit jointly by the 
information. “ Once we koow the rights of it exactly, we can do what 
we like.” Isaac pretends reluctance, bat afterwards “sees his way,” 
and accordingly he rouses Tiptop from bis bed long bef.re the flip has 
spent ite drowsy force. By the waning moonlight, and amid the fog 
which precedes a wiater’s morning, they proceed to try their masters’ 
borses at balf a mile ina large grass fieid near the towo. The sketch of 
Tiptop’s bedroom, and of his sleepy, perplexed look when firet awakened, 
is very good. “Mr. Tiptop was a maa of considerable energy when any- 
thing like a robbery was on the cards ;” so he got up and saddied Chance, 
and met Isaac in the close, As be neared his an , be observed 
that the animal be bestrode was ebected and , and otherwise 
swaddled up in clot.iog. “Look alive!’ says he, ‘aia’t you going to 
strip him?”’ Isaac answers that the boree runs kindest in bis clothes, 
and adds, “ Don’t ye come ani He’s wery handy witb his heels.” 
Tiptop accordingly keeps out of reach. Tiey took up their positions 
ten yards apart, and went off with a rush, amicably and honoura- 
bly, when they were both ready. Tiptop resolved to do all he knew; 
80 be sat down on Chance, and got at ber in the most masterly maover. 
The mare, bowever, was a lurching wn 4 grr. taking ecveral 
strides before she got fairly into her epeed. ‘“ Mr. Tipton, notwithstand- 
ng his proficiency, saw the dark Ggare of his opponeat a dozen lengths 
ahead of him, aod could not overbau! him, do what he would. His Gaish, 
no doubt, was inimitable, but it failed to Jand him first past the gaol. 
there was no disputing it, won cleverly yy a couple of lengths. 
Mr. Tiptop couldn’t make it out. ‘They’ve got a fiyer,’ said he to him- 
self, ‘and they koow it.’”” He would fain have talked it over with Isaac, 
bat the veteran simply remarked that he was satisfied, and trotted back 
tapidly to the town. Later in the morning each groom waits upon his 
master. Tiptop tells the Honourable of a horse he ought to buy. “ He’s 
8 fiyer, sir, that’s what he Isaac hints to Mr, Sawyer that if he rides 
Marathon that day be will have a bid for him—“ least ways, if you've the 


_ 


bea’ 
Claimed Mr. Sawyer. you mean ?” “ Well, if Marathon dida’t, 
Jack did. You coulda’t tell one from the otber in their clothing when 
it’s dark, and the Dandy would win the Derby if it wasn’t over half a 
mile.” That smart little nag Jack a Dandy— the same which Mr. Saw- 
yer rode to the meet oa his first day—never could stay a mile at a racio, 
pace, but he was as quick on his legs as a rabbit, and nothing could 


next oe the home of the young lady who is niaking a rapid conquest 
of Mr. Sawyer. The Honourable proposes to drive Mr. Sawyer there in 
his phaeton ; “ and, by Jove, we'll put that bay borse of yours in, and see 
how he goes with a trap behind him—so we will.” Mr. Sawyer can only 
acquiesce, but he goes to bed refleciiag that there is retribation even at 
Market Harborough. 
As Marathon is quite a novice, and his companion neither steady nor 
experienced as a brcak-horse, a seat in the Hoaourable Crasher’s phaeton 
on that occasion could scarcely be called comfortable. However, the 
owner appeared utterly to ignore the possibility of anything like a c:- 
sualty wherever horseflesi was concerned, and thus he came safely out of 
scrapes that must bave been fatal to a more nervousman. The drive out, 
a'though exciting, was not disastrous. “The boy, indeed, spent most of 
the time on the hind step, on pee for the worst, but was not obliged to 
get down and ran to their heads more than a dozen times in the course of 
as many minutes, after which they settled to their work, and pulled like 
griffcs.” Daring the evening, after dinner, we bave a glimpse of Crasher 
in the easiest of arm-chairs, helping his hostess to make paper lights, and 
revolving in his own mind “ whether he wouldn’t pole up Marathon a 
little shorter going home, and try the more direct (field) road.” It is 
added that the Honourable bad a sort of vague idea that there was al- 
ways a moon about one or two o’clock. We are bound to say that the 
description of the drive home fully answers the expectation raised in us 
by these hints, and is, perhaps, the most amusing chapter in the book. 
arathon hugs the pole, and sets his mouth with pig-headed obstinacy. 
“ T must pitch into you,” says the driver, suiting the action to the word. 
Marathon resents this discipline by kicking ; whilst his companion, a sensi- 
tive, bigh-couraged five-year old, is driven almost mad by the sound of 
flagellation. Presently, “the horses, with lowered heads, laid them- 
selves dowa to their work, palling wildly.” The Honourable would not 
have admitted it, bat it looked very mach as if they were running away 
with him. “ Ain’t they getting a little oat of your hand?!” asks Mr. 
Sawyer. “Only going free,” answers Crasber, “ remarkably free ; but 
[ like pbaeton-horses to ran up to their bits.” Mr. Sawyer thinks this 
can’t last long—and, indeed, it did not. They were now approaching 
the first gate in the field-road, aud Crasher had not yet got a pull at his 
horses. “ It’s open, I think,” says the Honourable. “I think not,’’ says 
Mr. Sawyer, and he was right. “ Three more strides, and they were into 
it.” There is an awfal smash, bat no bones broken. The Honourable 
preserves his equanimity and his cigar. “I thought the brate could 
jump timber,” said a calm voice in the surrounding darkness. “Let us 
see ; here’s the carriage—there the horses—and that must be the boy. 
Where are you, Sawyer!” Happily a Leicestershire farmer, retarning 
late to his home, is within hearing to render and hospitality. 
The Honourable explains to him that they had come to grief at the gate, 
and adds, baif reflectively, balf apologetically, to his friend, “ Dida’t go 
quite fast enough at it, Sawyer.” 
Afier quoting this characteristic speech, we must take an affectionate 
farewell of the Honourable Mr. Crasher. There are many good scenes 
acd characters in the book on which we have not touched. It isa very 
pl t and, allowing for necessary exaggeration, probably it is not an 
uatrathfal picture of “ the shires.” We might perhaps complain of the 
repetition of some very familiar jokes and incidents, but to ourselves the 
greater part of the work is new, aod the whole is neatly put together, 
without any tedious superfluity of words. 
a 


Hine Avts. 


THE MASTER SPIRIT OF “ PUNCH’s”’ STUDIO. 
The present staff of Punch artists consists of Messrs. Leech, Tenniel, 
and Charles Keene. The name of Mr. Howard must also be placed on 
the list. His drawings of animals, birds, and insects, are, I am told, po- 
pular with the public ; they may be known by the peculiarity of their 
etyle, and the signature of a trideat. Besides these gentlemen, there are 
occasional contributors, Mr. Jalian Porteb, Mr. G. Da Maarier, &., &o. 
Foremost among these stands Mr. Leech. Connected as he bas been with 
Punch from the first, he has been in a great degree instrumental in at- 
taining and maintaining the position which it now enjoys. The heaviest 
blow that could fall on Punch would be the loss of Mr. Leech. His 
drawings are now the first things one looks for in opening anumber. In 
saying thie, I hope I am not wounding the feelings of any of the Punch 
writers ; but it must be coufessed that the letter press bas not kept pace 
with the woodcuts. The comparison of the t articles with those of 
the days of the “Snob Papers” and the “ le Lectures,” is not in 
favour of the furmer. For twenty years has Mr. Leech been throwing off 
his brilliant and tratbfal sketches. In them we can trace the reflex of 
his miad and the gradual ripening of bis humour. He is always hearty, 
playful, and genial, occasienally solema and eevere, but never ill-na- 
tured, morbid, or misanthropi He enjoys the world and the it 
contains, and goes through life pleasaatly laughing ; he has bis stern 
moments now and then, and fights resolately against cant, bypocriry, ar- 
rogance, and vanity. Like ali true humorists, be bas the pa fa- 
culty, and though in the pages of a comic paper there is seldom - 
tunity for ite dieplay, it peeps out now and then with genuine Thect. 
Mr. Leech delights ia the “ swells,” respeots the poor man, bat hates the 
snob, He does not see mach to admire or to interest him ia the people 
whose incomes are under £300 a year, nor can he conceive the moral 
worth independent of a correct aspiration of the letter H. His 
for the professors of the Church, law, and physic is limited, and he seems 
to thiok with Mr. Carlyle that when in the neighbourhood of a bishop the 
safest course is to keep on the other side of the hedge. The Dissenters 
fare no better, and he bas more than once reproduced that Chadband and 
Stiggivs type of character. Ali healtby manly English sports meet with 
ready sympathy from Mr. Leecb. He prefers the life of physical enjoy- 
meat to that of intellectual exertion. The savans aod blue-stockiogs 
find little favour at his hands; the ecientific man bores him ; he likes far 
better to be salmon-fishing with Mr. Briggs, riding across country with 
Tom Noddy and the Brookside harriers, or wading through the tarnip- 
fields with Tomkins after partridges “or the lst.” And what shall we 
say of Mr. Leech’s Jadies? As girls, they are charmingly pretty crea- 
tares, fall blown buxom beauties ; bat bow ie it, Mr. Leech, that these 
very interesting young people grow up into sach repulsively ugly mid- 
die-aged women? Why do you so seldom represent a lady who has at- 
tained a “certain age’’ as an object on which the eye can rest with com- 
placeoscy? The elderly married lady becomes coarse-featared and 
uawieldy, and the mature spinster, especially if she have a tarn for vege- 
tarianism or marine zoology, presents an unpleasantly angular surface, 
flat feet, and rigid, meagre anklee, But if Mr. Leech is rather bard on 
middle-aged womanhood, he has a most kindly appreciation of childhood. 
How well be enters into the little aspirations and jealousies of child 





| The second, headed “ Railway Undertakin .”? re nts a train abo 
| to start. One of the carri ‘; fitted up . a en . The phe 
are a nger and a touter, habited as an undertaker’s mute, 
| Touter asks if the passenger “ is going by this train.” “Hm? eh? Yes,” 
| doubtfally, replies the passenger. ‘“ Allow me, then,” says the touter, 
to give you one of my cards, sir.” An ominously prophetic card it is: 
at its top ts a skull and a pair of marrow-bones. 
| As regards artistic execution, everything must be said in praise of Mr. 
Leech. Given a certain and limited number of touches, I know of no 
man who can produce with them such happy results. He does not pro- 
| fees to be academic or elaborate, but he invariably pats the right line in 
the right place. He never follows out the intricacies of a fold of dra 
with the definite certainty of Mr. Tenniel, or gives himself difficult pro- 
blems of foreshortening, or unusual attitudes, of which Mr. Keene is fond, 
but, as far as he professes to go, be is thoroughly right. His feeling for 
character and the salient points of expression is very strong, and it ie very 
uncommon to find a caricaturist with such a perception of beauty as 
Mr. Leech possesses, The great George Cruikshank, with all his genius, 
powerfal and varied as it is, has never drawn a pretty female face. In- 
dividuality is another of Mr. Leech’s good qualities. We have met all 
his people at one time or another : his country farmers aad town awells 
worldly mammas and gorgeous footmen, bis knowing borse-dealers and 
peculating lodging house keepers, bis dandified hairdressers and linen- 
drapers, his stoat-built, red-faced old boatmen and chaffi 1g cabmen ; and 
those eternal plagues, the London street-boys, are all good end trae in 
character. Iu his wildest fan nature is never lost sight of. ually 
bappy in expression, Mr. Leech shows us the complacent smirk a Pau. 
familias as he stands in the balcony of his sea-side lodgings, surrounded 
by his wife and daughters, or pene with horror as he breaks his firet 
egg at breakfast and ficds himself pursued by the or, griaders, or smii- 
ing joyously as he bears up against the breeze, which threatens to blow 
him aod bis daxghters off the jetty—the set grin of the French ga: ¢ »n— 
the sad fave of the man who, the morning after a whitebait dinner at 
Greenwich, is asked by the page “ what fish he would like to day ?’—the 
terror of the old gentleman, elaborately dressed for a dioner party, on 
findiog the imprint of the young street acrobat’s dirty feet on his spot- 
less waistcoat—the gluttonous enjoyment of the greedy boy who has re- 
tired to a‘ desolate shade ”’ with a dozen pottles of strawberries—the 
joy of the country children, who have just discovered that by peering 
ander the canvas ofa travelling circus they can see the “’oofs of the 
’orses ” for nothing—and hundreds of others, which it would be vain to 
attempt particularizing. The effects of sea-sickness on the buman counte- 
nance have been well remembered and portrayed by Mr. Leech. A newly 
married couple start for the Continent, vid Boulogne, to spend the boney- 
moon; their faces are pallid, and the eyes of Edwin have a fixed and 
stony stare, admirably rendered by mere dots. His only chance is per- 
fect tranquillity, but his Angelina requests him to fetch up more shawls 
from the cabin, It is a the love of Edwin to a severe test. 

Mr. Leech’s taste and feeling in landscape deserve special mention. 
The backgrounds to his hunting and fishing subjects reveal a watchful 
and keen appreciation of nature, and, like his figures, they bave no more 
touches than are absolutely necessary to secure the desired effect. In 
Highland glens and Irish lakes, in river scenes with the swans and water- 
lilies, and the dense masses of foliage under which the cows seek shelter 
from the rays of the scorching sun, or the broad expanse of meadow lands, 
he is equally at ease. Hill and dale, moor and upland, are all faith- 
fally drawn by this facile hand. As a specimen of reckless pencilling 
over which the band apparently (but not really) has had no control, bat 
which bears considerable resemblance to the object imitated, I should 
cite Mr. Leech’s drawing of a turnip-field in the “ Almanack” for 1860. 

The works of Mr. Leech are a household word. Combining good art 
with good jokes, they appeal to all tastes, and yy every class. Fu- 
ture antiquarians will revere Mr. Leech’s memory the light be has 
thrown on our manners and customs. The present generation owes him 
a heavy debt in consideration of the ay hearty laughs he has afforded 
it. Mr. Leech should be a happy mao. He commands a large audience, 
and with all he is deservedly a favourite. Oa my table, as I write, are 
some volumes of woodcuts wt Gavaroi, and others, of French life and 
character. They overflow with artistic cleverness and skill, but what a 
mora), or rather immoral, atmosphere surrounds them! They are de- 
the glorification of the “ lorette,” and aim at showing the ridi- 
culous a@ ty of regarding the marriage vow as sacred or binding. I 
am glad to think that the pictures of life and character oa this side the 
Channel are in purer and healthier taste, and that we can place the 
works of Mr. Leech in the bands of boy or girl without fear of c a 
blush on their cheeks. From him they will learn to admire only what 
is good, upright, and manly, and to eschew all that is vicious, mean, 

heartless.—London Spectator, Sept. 14, 
i 
LITERARY AND ART ITEMS. 

Microw A Praciarist.—In one, and one only, of the reports that we 
have seen of the late meeting of the Artistic Congress at Antwerp do we 
fiod mention made of the following singular charge. It occurs, without 
note or comment, ia the detailed account supplied by a London weekly 
paper of the 14th ult, 


“The Abbé Brauwers, of Holland, delivered a discourse at the meet- 
iog in connection with this eubject, which produced a very stirring effect. 
Mr. Brauwers eaid : 

*** ‘Mention has been made of Milton : allow me to do honour to another 

, a.son of the city towards which I felt myself impelled, in spite of myself. 

‘ou will see that truth is not quite used up. The ideal counts more than one 
heaven : those who have arrived at the third need not fear being infinite. * * * 
Milton was a great genius ; and I dare to assert, all the genius of Mil- 
ton is due to a son of Ant#erp, to whom Holland, France,and Belgium are now 
raising monuments—to Vun All the subjects of Paradise Lost, of Para- 
dise ained, of Samson, were treated by Vondel twenty-five years before 
Mfiton ; and not only did Milton borrow the subjects, but he has adopted the 
ents, and translated entire verses. It has been remarked that 
Milton's weakest are those in which he has not imitated Vondel. I re- 
claim for our country, and for Antwerp, this shining glory. You see that 
Christian genius has had the same ideas at different periods. But honour has 
not always been rendered to this great man : | trust the day will come.’ 

“This discourse was most admirably delivered, and seemed to 
the audience with it. They declined to listen to some proofs in the 
shape of parallel passages, which the abbé offered in support of his 
charge against Milton, bat, with that exception, received every para- 
graph with the most energetic, and we will add, with well-deserved ap- 


plause.” 






























airs ; his youths have an en 
The political caricatures of 

that look of having been 

all work of this class shoal 


ng air of frank, honest good nature. 


mysterious process sugges’ 


tedious and needless to enumerate Mr. Leech’s most striking 





twilight of for five mene, paar ge. his clothes, io Mey — 
ight of a winter’s g, Mr. never suspec! m, 
went home with the coaviction that Marathon wae the horse that had 
beaten his favourite. Mr. Sawyer acts upon his groom’s advice, and 
tides Marathon so judiciously to sell that the Honourable buys him be- 
fore the day is over. When the horse is safe in Mr. Crasher’s stable, Mr. 
Tiptop fiads that be can make nothing of him, and goes to the tacitura 
Isaac for an “ item.’” That oracle’s Grst and last response is—“ I'd put 
him into this here race, surelie, and lay agin him for the very shirt on my 
back.” Mr. Tiptop, utterly bamboozled, actually has recourse to his 
own master in his difficulty, as eppears from a conversation between the 
latter and Mr. Sawyer over their last noctaraal cigar. “ The Honourable, 
With an air of cordial approval, as that of a mao who is payiog another 
® well-merited compliment, drawls out—‘ That’s an swiul brate you 
sold me, Sawyer—that bay of yours; my fellow tells me he can’t go a 
yard.’” The Honourable has paid two hundred and filty guineas for a 
slow, awkward, vicious animal, not worth fifty, bat be merely Jaaghs 
-nataredly at the explanation that a race-horse is quite out of Mr. 
wyer’s line, and remarks that at worst Marathon is good-looking 
enough for harness. It happens that the friends are engaged to dine 


rest hel g 
ous aod im 
momen‘s 

sian general, lifting the curtain of the dying man’s bed, elicited 
commendation from Mr. Ruskin. Occasionally the large woodcut 


of 1852, 1 fiad two drawings especially applicable to the 
railway “catastrophes” and “ tragedies.’ 


ia bis pockets : 
Passenger. What's the matter, guard 
Guard. (With presence of miod.) 
only ran into an excursion train! 
Passenger. 
there? 








it’s very likely they'll sce it ! 


their whims, their assumptions of importance, their hastily struck-up 
friendsbipe, and their naive queries with which they so frequently puz- 
zie their elders. He laughs gently, too, at the boy’s affectation of man!y 


r. Leech are smart and telling, and bave 
ly hit off on the spur of the moment which 
I can fancy Lord Palmerston often 
chuckling over his own portrait in Punch, though sometimes the joke is 
too pungent to allow an “ honourable member” with limited sense of bu- 
mour to see the joke. Thas, Mr. Roebuck, the other day at Sheffield, 
was very contempwuous about “ that thiog ia Punch,” a drawing of Mr. 
has | Tenniel’s, in which the Emperor of Austria is running away with “ Tear 
’em.” The point evidently went home. It is gratifying to find that the 
legislative wisdom of the country does not consider it beneath its dignity 
to cee Punch for itself, and does not find it necessary to undergo that 
ted in the formula, “ my attention has been 
called,” &c., a formula with which it appears incumbent on nine persons 
oat of ten who write to the Times to commence their letters. ne pebiaiocd 
caricatures, They sound coldly in description, while much of their inte- 
necessarily to the hour of their birth. One of bis most seri- 
ive drawings, “ Generai Février turned Traitor,” the last 

the Emperor Nicholas, with Death in the costame of a Rus- 


is de 


voted to matters connected with social reform, and in one of the volames 

prereat day of 
One is called “ Railway 
Ama!gamation—a Pleasant State of Things.” A train bas suddenly 
stopped with a jerk and crasb, the passengers show sigos of fear, and the 
followiog conversation takes place between an elderly gentleman and the 
jolly indifferent guard, who carries himself with a jaunty air, his hands 


? 
Ob, nothing particular, sir. We've 
Bat, good gracious! There’s a train just bebind ue, ien’t 
Guard. Yes, sir. Bata boy bas gone down the line with a signal, and 


We 
of this city. 

Manvuscuirts or Micust AnceLo.—Loud complaints are made by the 
Fiorenting journals of the negligence of the bead librarian of the Lau- 
rentian Library, who bas, it appears, allowed a most important colleo- 
tion of unpublished documents, partly original papers of Michel Angelo 
himeelf—partly MSS. illastrating the history of his family, to pass into 
private hands, from not taking the trouble to examive them when sub- 
mitted to his inspection. The nature of the collection is thus described : 
“The manuscripts are in part autograp) letters or notes of the great 
Michel Angelo. There is a letter, written by him to Giovan Battista 
della Palla, in which he explains to him for what reasons he might re- 
move from the siege of Florence. This letter alone is invaluable, be- 
cause it settles a controversy, kept up for three centuries, and destroys 
all that has been maintained. by Gauerrezszi in ‘The Siege of Florence.’ 
Sixteen papers of origioal noter, either of an artistic character, or re- 
lating to bis own life, are most important. Several original account- 
books of moneys disbursed or received, a letter to Giansimone, his 
brother (likewise autograph), and also the books of the expenses incurred 
for commissions of Clement VII, of Leo X, &c., form part of the collection, 
By means of other accouat-books we are able to accompany the great 
man to Carrara, and to the ovher places where he wept to inspect the 
marble quarries or to pursue his work. Siogularly curious are the en- 
tries of money deposited in bags, and of the daye and sums when the 
money was again taken out and the payments The letters of Lo- 
dovico, the father, to Michel Angelo, are very numerous. There is one 
of Giorgio Vasari ; there are many of Antonio Mini, his agent in France ; 
of Diomede Leoni, of Liberio Calcagal, of Giacomi de Luca. There is 
the ry yee contract of 1498 for the famoas statue of ‘ Pieta,’ to be exe- 
cuted in marble, between Michel Angelo and Cardinal San Dionisio ; 
there are the agreements for the purchase and the pleadings in the law- 
suit, Very im: t is the correspondence between Leovardo Buona- 
rotti, Michel Angelo and Cardinal San Dionisio; there are the agree- 
ments for the purchase and the pleadiogs ia the lawsuit. Very important 
is the correspoudence between © Buonarotti, Micbel Angelo’s 
heir and nepbew, aod the artists and frieads who surrouaded Michel An- 
gelo at Rome ; it treats of the life of the t man, of bis last work, and 
of all that was done in his honour at Rome and at Florence after his 
death, and, fiaally, a complete history, we may say, of his monument in 
Sta. Croce can be taken from these documents by whoever takes an in- 









d this subject to the notice of the Kaickerbocker Society 
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terest in the subject. In short, these papers contain the materials for 
rewriting the life of Michel Angelo, for settling all disputed questions, 
and for correcting the many great errors committed by his various bio- 
grapbers. These papers are followed by a series, extending over nearly 
two centuries, of the writings and the memorials of the other Buonarottis, 
amongst which a *‘ Priarieti,’ aod other works of the celebrated Filippo 
Buonarotti, autbor of the ‘ Vetri dei Cimiteri,’ of the ‘ Medaglioni,’ wad 
of other prodactione.’’—Morning Post. 


Tue Booxseiters ano St. Pavi’s.—The neighbourbood of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has for centuries been the favourite baunt of literature and 
the chosen abiding place of booksellers. Old London-bridge used at one 
time to bear away the palm for bookshops; and the sigus of “The 
Looking-glass,” “ The King’s Head,” and “ The Three Bibles,” are ta- 
mous ip bibliopolic annals. When the houses on the old bridge were 
pulled down, however, the ousted venders of learned wares rushed impe- 
taously to Paternoster-row ; and those who could not find room there 
ensconced themselves in Amen-corner and Ave Maria-lane. Great are 
the conecript “ Fathers of the Row ;’’ world-famed are such names as 
Longman, Whittaker, Blackwood, Blackie, and Van Voorst. Sweet are 
the odours of hot-pressed octavos, and gift books bound in morocco by 
Hayday. Much sweeter would those odours be were it not for that abo- 
minable stench which for any time this half centary bas issued from the 
tallow: melters, whose factory has been permitted to render oleaginous 


of this argument is easy to detect ; and the question of Mr. Long’s lia- 
bility on the first count was not very seriously contested by his counsel, 
The editors of the papers in question professed to their readers to be in- 
dependent, They were not the avowed organs of a party, nor were they 
persons engaged to put the views of other persons before the public. To 
say of a man who professes to give an independent criticism that he is 
really sold, and writes as he does not because he thinks so, but because 
he is paid for it, is clearly defamatory. It would, for example, be libel- 
lous to print a etatement that Mr. Russell praises the activity of the 
Southern Generals becauee Mr. Jefferson Davis gives him £100 every 
time he does so. A man is at liberty to proclaim himself ao dent 





| 
amined thousand of soldiers, men prematurely worn out in various cli- 
mater, and concerned in many a hard-fought battle—many of them griev. 
ously wounded—but he never met with an instance of the kind, The 
case of a rebel Sepoy is stated by Dr. Laycock, in the April number of 
the “ British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review,” on the authori 
of Surgeon Parry ; it being said that the man’s hair changed from 
to yrey in half-an-hour. He was undoubtedly under the belief that he 
would be condemned to death. Might not this be the explanation? the 
mao was burried in, profusely perspiring ; he was naked, and Cooling and 
drying rapidly, his bair, previously grey, being darkened 





writer ; the belief that he is what he proclaims himself briogs him in a 
certain amount of influence, respect, and money from the public ; and 
to print a false statement that he is deceiving the public and is bribed, is 
uestionably an attempt to injure his character and pos 
he second count was, however, the real centre of interest at the trial. 
It was not the editors, but the iadigo-planters, who with to avenge 
themselves on their supposed libeiler, and the form of a crimioal prosecu- 
tioa was only adopted because the indefiaite position of the planters pre. 
vented them baving a legal standing in a civil action against Mr. Long. 
The issue involved the decision of two questions. First, were the planters 
libelled ? and secondly, could so indefinite a body appear as prosecutors 
in a criminal prosecution for libel ? 


points are open to considera- 
ble doubt, and every one who reads the trial must wish they had been 





and welluigh unbearable the approaches to St. Paul’s and “ Learniog’s 
long Jane.’ 
be “ Row” bas been in a blaze ; a tremendous conflagration has awal- 
lowed up tons of tallow, illustrated works in quires, volumes bouad and 
volumes in boards newspapers, periodicals, ledgers, and daybooks ; be- 
sides imperilling the costly stock of silks belonging to one of the great 
“ drapiers of Paul’e-churobyard.” Imperilling silks, do we say? Why, 
was not Wren’s great dome in danger too? What an incineration we 
might have had! Remember that the framework of the cupola is of 
wood ; remember the amount of woodwork in the stalls of the choir—io 
the organ loft ; remember the vast thorough draughts for the flames to 
rush through that would bave been afforded by the huge an of 
our most magoificent and most naked cathedral. Literature bas suffered 
to some extent by the fire in Paternoster-row ; but what an irreparable 
loss might Art bave suffered bad the cruel flames crept up to the pedi- 
ments and arcbitraves of Wren’s great work! 
Surely it is time for Paterooster-row and the congeries of nasty, strag- 
ling, fire-breeding lanes and alleys between Little Britain and the Old 
ley, to be all pulled down. Sume of these days it will be too late to 
ory “ Wolf!” and the cathedral may have gone by the board through 


better argued by Mr. Long’s counsel. We incline to think that the pub- 
lication did contain a libel against the planters. 
planters were only introduced as characters in a play, and it would be 
absurd to say that an imaginary character in a pla 
one member of a large class is a libel on the who 
attorney, for instance, is the villain of a drama or a romance, as he is in 
nnering, this is not a libel on all attorneys, But, in the preface, 
the author distinctly anoouaces that he is, as be says, holding up their 
lanters. He states that the imaginary characters are 
of the whole body of planters; and, in so many 
worda charges the planters with the crimes and vices which he attributes 
to the Mr. Wood and Mr. Rose of his play. Ali arguments, therefore, from 
the examples of novelists and dramatists who have not done this are irrele- 
vant. The Indian critics triamphantl 
have been prosecuted for libel by t 
count of bis description of Mr. Squeers? Certaialy not; but then Mr. 
Dickens did not publish a statement at the begioniag of Nicholas Nickle 
by, that he meant to attribute to all the actual school masters of York- 
of bie imaginary characters. That 
arges brought against the imaginary characters were libellous if 


or tale representing 













ask, whether Mr. Dickens could 
Yorkshire schoolmasters on ac- | migan the change is decidedly connected with moulting ; at least 

the author’s decided impression from inspecting the numerous 

shot at different seasons, belonging to Mr. Gould—which eminent 

thologist says, that the “ ptarmigan is always moulting,” the 

being from brown in the summer, to speckled in the autumn, and 

in the wiater. The speckled feathers, few and large, overlap the white 


shire the knavery and bratality 





sheer inertia aod parsimony on the part of authority. By jadicious de- 
molitions a noble space might be cleared on the westera and northern 
sides of St. Paul’s—a space which would give us no reason to be ashamed 
when we compared it with the Parvis Notre Dame at Paris, or the Izaak’s 
Piosched at St, Petersburg. On the north and the west might our Black- 
woods and Blackies erect palaces for bookselling purposes as sumptaous 
as those of the Pawsons and other great Manchester warehousemen, on the 
southern side.—London Ill. News, Sept. 14. 


Prizes or rae Frexcu Acapemy.—The great annual distribution of 
by tbe French Academy took place at Paris on the 29th of August. 
. de Laprade, the present Director, opened the ceremony by an address, 
in which he held forth on the different instances of superior goodness and 
virtuous actions which had been rewarded with the prizes of the Mon- 
thyon Fund. The first prize of virtue, 3,000 francs, was awarded to 
‘Abbe Soret, for nineteen years the minister at Luzarches (Seine and Oise), 
who had during this period, himself undergone the severest ees 
in order to aesist the poor and suffering in his parish with hie meagre 
savings ; Pierre Espagne, ot Bordeaux, who saved the lives of eighteen 
— shipwr , received the second prize. Three more prizes of 
,000 francs each, and twenty of 500 francs, were awarded to four men 
and nineteen women. M. Henri de Bornier received the large prize of 
try (on the Canal of Suez) ; M. H. Buillet a prize of 4,000 france for 
The best translation into French of the “ Eoneades of Plotinus.” M. Jules 
Lecomte received an honourable mention by the Secretary of the Aca- 
demy, M. Villemain, and a medal of 2,000 francs, for his book “ La Cha- 
rité & Parie.” The great prize of Baron Gobert was awarded ia equal 
parts to the MM. Dargand and Geruzez. The distribution of a number 
of smaller prizes in various branches of literature and science closed the 
feativity.—Athenceum, Sept. 14. 
———— 


A VERY CURIOUS LIBEL CASE. 


The very few persons in England who have seen the drama entitled 
Nil Darpan, which we lately noticed, could never have dreamed tbat it 
was destined to be the cause of an excitement almost anparalieled at 
Caleatta, and to be made the ground of what the grandiloquence of local 
journalism terms “ the first State Trial ander the Empire of India.” It 

to us, as it would, we think, have appeared to ninety-nine 
Eaglishmen out of a hundred, to be a carious picture of the odd exag- 
gerations of the native miad, and valuable solely because it showed what 
some of the more excitable countrymen of the ryots thought of English 
settlers and the English Goveromeot. Bat in Calcatta it has been taken 
up as a challenge on the part of the Goverament to the indigo-planters, 
It 80 happened that the native drama was shown to Mr. Seton Kerr, who, 
regarding it as an insiractive revelation of the way natives thought and 
wrote, not only heartily concarred in the proposition that it should be 
translated for the benefit of persons at home interested in Indian matters, 
but reat out a considerable number of copies of the translation under the 
Official frank of the Government. The indigo-planters were much an- 
noyed at this demonstration of Eee, as they regarded it, and in 
r to set themselves straight in the world, determined to prosecate 
Mr. Long, the translator, for libel. The indictment contained two counte 
—one charging Mr. Long with publishing matter defamatory of the edi- 
tors of two daily Caloutia papers, and the other charging him with libel- 
7 the whole body of indigo- planters, by representing them as oppressors 
ubjast, and their wives as uochaste and the agents of corruption. 
The trial was held in Jaly, before Sir Mordaunt Wells and a special jury, 
and Mr. Long was found guilty on both counts. A motion was made to 
arrest jadgment on the ground that the indigo-planters were not a body 
sufficiently definite to be libelled, and that, in fact, no libel had been 
pabl But the Chief Justioe was decided in his opinion that jadg- 
ment could not be arrested on either of these grounds, and accordingly, 
Mr. Long was sentenced to pay a fine of £100 and to be imprisoned for. 
ing a month in the common gaol of Calcutta. This has excited the 
warmest feelings throughout Iodia. Mr. Long bas been working as a 
missionary for twenty years, and it has takea Iadia by surprise to see a 
respectable, laborious clergyman of the Church of Eogland pat into a 
common gaol for merely translating what, in his opinion, and ia that 
of an official who is now a member of the islative Council, was an 
interesting expression of native thought. Unfortunately, aleo, Sir Mor- 
Gaunt Wells, who seems to have been haunted by a desire to show he 
could speak grandly on a grand occasion, said a great many very silly 
things in his charge to the jury. Indian critics have therefore the plea- 
sure of abusing a judge, as well as of dwelling on what seems to them 
& very extraordinary and very bard case, As all this is mixed up with 
the standiog quarrels between the Goverament and the indigo-planters, 
and between the old civilians and the supporters of what enthusiasts call 
“ the youngest of Constitutional Empires,” there is a blaz: of fury about 
this trial which buros with a heat worthy of the tropics. 

The questions on which the trial turned were questions of law, and 
not by any means easy ones. The Indian papers opposed to the decisi 
make very short work of these questions, and seem to think that, as a 
matter of course, the Judge was wrong. These writers might, however, 
have noticed, if a bad taken the trouble to study the report of the 
trial, than the Chief Justice entirely agreed with Sir Mordaunt Wells in 
his view of the law. Sir Barnes Peacock may be a troublesome member 
of Council, bat he is unquestionably a good lawyer, and knew what be 
was about when be stated the English law of libel. Assuming that the 
English law, as laid down fn reported casee, was to govern the case, and 
that Mr. Long was to be treated exactly as if he had written the whole 
work and publisbed it in England, then there was very strong ground 
for holding the publication libellous. The first count charged Mr. Long 
witb having libelled the editors of two English daily papers in Calcutta. 
What he, or rather the writer whom he translated, had said, was, that 
these editors were always praising the indigo-plantere, but that their 
praise was worth nothiog, as they were paid a thousand rupees to write 
as they did. There was no question as to what pa were meant ; and 
the only point contended for by Mr. Long’s counsel was, that it was not 
libellous to say of an editor that be took money to write in a particular 
manner, because it is his trade to do so. A party eets up a paper, and 
of course pays its agents to support it ; or, if an iudividual wishes to get 
any particular cause advocated, be can easily arrange witb a professional 
writer to put his views clearly and pleasantly before the public in a 
pamphlet. To say, therefore, that s writer takes money from those who 
wish him to adopt the views he advocates isnot defamatory. The fallacy 








d against a body of real persons having a right to prosecute, ad- 
here may be some doubt whether the writer of 
the play meant to assert that the wives of the planters were unfaithfal, 
although we should have thought it clear that this was what he meant ; 
but there can be no doubt that he meant to accuse them of illegal violence 
and oppression, and this is quite enough to sustain the charge 

Whether the indigo-planters of Bengal are a body sufficiently definite 
to have a right to prosecute for libel is a much more difficult question. 
The Chief Justice laid down that they were ; and on the analogy 
cided cases it is hard to say why they were not. 
the clergy of the diocese of Darham were a body sufficiently defiaite to 
prosecate for a libel, and it has been held a libel to impute crime to any 
of the King’s troops, although it was not stated what troops were referred 
to. Directly a class is ia any way defined, so that an individual bas a 
social status as a member of that class, it seems that this class can prose- 
cute for libel. The indigo-planters of Bengal may fairly be considered 
to be such a class. If there can be a libel on the army generally, why 
should there not be a libel on indigo-planters as a body? Individaalsio 
Bengal are known as indigo-planters ; and if all indigo-planters in Ben- 
gal are said to be guilty of the crime of illegal violence, each individual 
suffers. The difficulty is to know where we are to stop, and to say that 
the body is no longer injured by the libel. 

farmers of 








Erasmas Wilson, who advocates the lar doctrine, refers to the case 
of a lemming ia support of his views; but Mr. Blytb, a naturalist, says 
he examined a lemming killed during its autumnal change, and satisfied 
himself that “ the white bairs were all new, and nut the browa changed 
in colour.” There are reasons why it might be expected that the sum- 
mer coat and plumage should be darker than those of the winter. 


It bas been held that 








If a man states in print that 
Shrewsbury try to pass bad money at market, the farmers 
habitually attending Shrewsbury market may 
the eame thing of farmers, the Shropsh 
clearly have as good a 
him. Bat if be eaid the eame thing of 
the farmers of the midland counties, would be have libelled a body suffi- 
ciently definite? The only test of the sufficiency appears to be this, Is 
the body libelled such that the individuals composing it are hurt by the 
libel? Clearly, the smaller the body is, the more all its members are 
has a peculiar character, such as the army or the clergy, 
then the individuals composing it may perheps be held to be burt by the 
defamation of the whole class, The indigo-planters were a body suffi- 
ciently small and distinctly marked to make e@ libel affecting the body 
affec parate members, and therefore the Chief Justice allowed 
them to prosecute their libeller. 

Really, however, these questions as to the technicalities of the Eoglish 
law seem to us quite irrelevant. It was, we think, very unjust to treat 
Mr. Long as if he had been writing a libel or adopting a written libel in 
land, The true state of the case, as he ex- 
at he thought this drama, with its preface, 
a carious revelation of the state of opivion in India, and that it was im- 
portant tbat persons here who are interested ia India should have this 
among other materiale. In forming a judgment on the indigo question, 
a high official of the Government took exactly the same view, assared 
bim of the use such a revelation of native thought would be, and en- 
couraged him in the translation. Only fourteen copies were circulated 
io India, and these chiefly, we believe, among the editors of papers. The 
rest were sent, or latended to be sent, to men of all shades of opinion in 
England who took an interest in Iojian affairs. The object seems to us 
a very legitimate one. Noman in England of the slightest common- 
sense could have mistaken the nature of the publication, or why it was 
transiated and sent home. We may appeal to our own notice of itasa 
proof of the impression it produced on Englishmen, who never imagined 
it would one day be the cause of so much excitement. It never occurred 
to us for a moment to believe that all planters were fiends and all ryote 
were angels, because a pative dramatist chose to 
seemed to us worth while to bave any indication of the real feeling which 
the natives entertain towards their conquerors. It is easy, now that so 
much disturbance has been created, to eee that there was considerable ia- 
discretion in the way in which the translated drama was published. Mr. 
Long ought to have stated more clearly in his preface that he did not tor 
a moment wish to offer the opivions of the native writer as his owa ; and 
Mr. Seton Kerr should perhaps have remembered that as, ia its first 
origin, this drama was intended as a weapon of party warfare, a Govera- 
ment accused, however unjustly, of partiali 
dramatist, should not have aided in 
both of Mr. Long and Mr. Seton Kerr, was so excellent, and the general 
principle of letting us bere know what the natives think is so valuable, 
that we cannot seriously blame either. 
a jadge who could have looked at the whole circamstances, instead of 
confining himself to the minutiw of Eoglish law, the result of the trial 
would, we should thick, have been very different. The Chief Justice 
gave a significant bint of what be cooceived to have been the real point 
of Mr. Long’s defence ; but whea the Chief Jastice was called in, the 
question of the motives of Mr. Long in publishing the drama bad beea 
already decided by the jury, withia whose province it exclusively was. 
ints of law that the Court could notice in arrest of 

Z appears to us to be a very worthy and unfortunate 
mao, who bas tried to do a very useful thing without, perhaps, being as 
pradent as be should have been, and who has speat a munth io prison and 
had to pay £100, because he was rather unlucky in his counsel and very 
ualacky in bis jadge.— London paper, Sept. 14. 
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git. But the intention, 


Had Mr. Long beer tried before 


“GROWING WHITE IN A SINGLE NIGHT.” 


At the late meeting of the British Association at Manchester, Dr. J. 
“ On the Question whether the Hair is or is not sub- 
It is thus abridged and repor 
The popular notion is decidedly in favour of the affirmative, and many 
naturalists and physiologists have come to the same conclusion. They 
adduce instances cf the chan 


of the bair to white or 
of persons under etrong emot! 


one of grief or terror. Haller, in bis“ Ele- 
menta Physiologie,” refers to eight authorities for examples of such 
cbaoges ; but all that he seems to admit for himeelf is that under the io- 
flaence of impaired bealth such achange may take place slowly. Marie 
Antoinetie was cited by favourers of the 
and well-autbenticated instance ; but when fair! 
came under the condition admitted by Haller. 

mental emotion, whether of terror or of grief, to render hair suddenly 
grey, surely in the Queen’s case the change should have been witnessed 
at an earlier period than that of the arrest of the Royal Family in their 


t we not expect to witness it in soldiers en 
ga amidst all the dangers and horrors of war 


popular notion as a striking 
considered, the case 
ad it been possible for 





d its natural coloar. The effect of water ia inteoalfyia colour 


is well known ; and a further circumstance in aid of the e 

given may be found in the fact that the natives of Bengal are in the habit 
of staining their hair. The “Transactions” of the Royal Society, 
tending over 200 years, do not contain an instance of such change in the 
colour of the hair: a circumstance opposed to ihe conclusion that it ever 
took place, for had it ever beea undoubtedly witnessed, it is not likely 
that it would have remained undescribed. 


ex- 


The author is not aware that, irres; ive of recorded evidence. 
we Ke physiologiegs 


thing in sapport of the popular notion can be on 


aman hair cannot be injected. U; such 


grounds, sing colouring fluids, 

as a solution of nitrate of silver and a solution of iodine, the author hag 
not observed any change of colour, except in the portions actually im- 
mersed. Whether it owes its colour to a fixed oil, to a pecaliar arrange- 
ment of ite constitutional molecules, or to both, it resists decay in a re. 
markable manner ; it resists the action of acids and alkalies, 
strongest, which dissolve it, It resists maceration, and even 
water, except continued for a long time, and under pressure, wheg 
suffers disintegration and decomposition. Exposure to the eun will 


colour. Supporters of the popalar opinion refer to ges 

plumage of birds, such as the ptarmigan, and in the hair of certain quad- 
rupeds, such as the mouatain hare and ermine, which become white to. 
wards winter, and of a darker hae when the winter is pasred. The be. 
lief is rested on, that this is not caused by moulting, or a change of coat, 


& 


5, 
& 


but that it takes place in the existing feathers aud hair. Bat there is no 
satisfactory evidence of such changes ; and considering the qualities of 
both, they seem most improbable. There is good proof that in the ptar- 


} 


and 48 soon as those few are shed, the bird appears in its white dress, The 
similar change amongst quadrapeds most probably arises from the same 
cause ; and examples, lees striking than those amongst wild animals, can 
be observed in cases of the horse and thecow. Prof. Rolleston of Oxford, 
had given to the author a portion of the hair of a pony which has been 
observed to change its coat from tawny to nearly white in winter. Mr, 


The author concludes that whether we consider one side of the question 


or the other—the human evidence so questionable, the physiolo; 80 
much more reliable—the idea of fallacy is unavoidable, as to hair 
being subject to sudden change of colour from mental impression. The 
attempts made to explain euch a change by pbysiologiste are allowed to 
be complete failures; and more amasing attempts bad been made to ex- 
plain the phenomenon on other grounds than those of fallacy. The aa- 
thor, when on foreiga service, knew an assistant surgeon of a regiment 
who had become insane, and whom he visited a fortoight or three weeks 
subsequently. The patient’s bair, before brown, had ; bat 
when he called attention to the fact, the regimental surgeon lee said, 
“ Your surprise will cease, when you know that —— has, since 
been afflicted with his malady, discontioued dyeing bis bair.”” When we 
sentices Caw prone Gn bee Seam oetep hoe tarn grey at an early 
age, even without accompanying or preced 
sexe woeld etth to consenl is theniah, and eo have recourse to che- 
mical means, it is easy to imagine that this source of error may not be 
unfrequent. Nor should it be overlooked that there is a in 
some to make statements merely for the sake of exciting momentary sar- 
prise or of acquiring ephemeral notoriety. If we consult the records of 
imposition and delusion, we shall fiod many a thing attested, and for a 
time believed, of as marvellous a kind as the sudden whitening of the 
human bair. Has not witcheraft had its defenders? Have not table- 
turning, clairvoyance, and spirit-rapping had believers? Have there not 
been even physiologists who have given their credence to spontaneous 
combustion of the human body, to equivocal generation? 
—-_———— 


bodily ailment, and how 


Mr. Srcrceon on “ Spectat Provipences.”—Mr. Spurgeon 


bis congregation last Sunday morning, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
at great length u the sabject of the late railway accidents. His ob- 
servations were in striking contrast to the sermons delivered on the 
previous Suuday at Brighton. 


He observed that the colamns of the newspapers during the past fort- 


night bad been filled, not merely with accounts of these accidents, bat 
also with those of an unusually large number of mioor occarrences of a 
fatal nature which had taken place in various parts of the country. The 
year 1861 would be reckoned as about the most calamitous which bad 
occurred within the memory of the present generation, and it was par- 
ticularly at that season of it when the sickle had dooe its work, and our 
barns were filled with plenty, that death had been reaping his harvest. 
It was wortby, he thought, of remark, that in every age of the world ao- 
cidents of one kind or another had taken place, quite as numerous and 
as calamitous as those which were now beiog deplored ; and his own 
opinion was that those which were recorded in the newspapers as hap- 


ning in the days of the old stage coaches were jast ss many and as 


fatal as those which had followed since the invention of the steam-engine. 
de repudiated the notion that the collision in the Clayton tunnel was a 
jadgmect from Heaven because of Sunday travelling, and said it was as 
likely to bave occurred upon any other day of the week as upon the 
Sabbath. In fact, the catastrophe of the Hampstead Junction 00- 
curred upon a Monday, and whea the excursionists were going upon an 
errand cf mercy. He contended that it was both foolish and unseri; 

ral to attempt to uoravel the mysteries of Providence. As well might 
man who entered a theatre in the middle of the third act, and only 
stopped a few minutes to look at one of the performers, pretend that he 
could understand the whole plot of the drama from begioning to end, a8 
for anyone who, for a period of thirty or forty years, looked at the great 
drama which for 6,000 years had been in course of representation in this 
world, and which would continue to go on until the consammation of all 
subluoary things, to fancy that he could comprehend the inscratable 
workings of God’s Providence throughout the whole of that lengthened 


od. It had been stated in some quarters that the people killed ia 
layton tuonel, and on the Hampstead Janctioa, mus: have been 


sinners than those who escaped. He denied this assumption in very 
strong terms, asking whether the unconscious babe who was crushed to 
death in the tunnel could be supposed for a moment to be a greater sia- 


ner than some of those who were occupying the dens of London, and who 
were yet alive. He did not belicve there was one among the whole coa- 
gregation who would have the brutality to go and tell the female who 
had been rendered a weeping widow by these calamities that her has 
band bad been killed because he wae a greater sinner than other 


The rev. gentleman to remark upon the variety of 


y 
the street, in the domestic circle, aod in the palpit—in which death 
might overtake usin a moment, osaine particalarly to the death of 
the celebrated Dr. Beaumont, died whilst in the act of delivering 
sermon ; and also to that of an American divine, who finished bis earthly 


course after he bad given out from the pa!pit the first verse of a bymo. 


Mr. Spurgeon was listened to throughout with marked atteatioa.—/<n- 
4. 


don paper, Sept. 1 





Tue, Brrrish Assoctatiox.—Those who last week went the farthest ia 
their predictions of our success now fiod themselves far behind. Our 
success is, in fact, magnificent and unprecedented. The success, too, is 
of every kind. We bave bad no such gathering for numbers—for local 


Royal’s discourse on the 
which tested even its capacities of accommodation. Prof. Miller’s lectare 
on the Spectram Analysis, in the Concert Hall, was well zeoeived, thoagh 
the subject is sufficiently difficult to the unscientific mind. Lay 
scopical evening, the Electric T: evening, and the National 


“ eveniog, brought to the great | crowds so vast as to remind some 
He had bimeelf ex- of those prevent of the times of political excitement and coatroversy. 
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hospitality of the citizens bas been endless. And finally, it is only 
Jper ee reporting of Sectional work by the local papers bas been 
far beyond the average in intelligence and rapidity. 


The two subjects which rose in popular interest above all others have | charge; Lieut. Jackson, Engi a 


\ 
| 
' 
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by his Excellency:—Capt. Smyth, Bengal Army, to command; 
Mr. Meddlicot, geological department; Dr. Boustead, Bombay Army, 
for the botanical and natural history department, and medical 

ht It begins to ap- 





peen the Origin of Man and Iron-plated Ships. Prof. Owen made some | pear that the treaty of Pekin, so slightiogly spoken of by some people, 


very important contributions to the first question. Mr. Fairbairo rather 
disappointed expectation by his reserve on the subject of iron plates. 


His reserve was, no doubt, very wise ; bat the good folks who had made | pro:p2ct of immensely prosperous results. 


will yet briog forth frait of incalculable value, in the shape of couatries, 
provinces, cities, and marte, opened to British commerce, with a certain 
Some months ago we gave 


i m little Swedenborgian | the details of the British expedition from the Yang-tse-Kiang River in 
Dae tad eon ail abext I” bak > 4 up with a smart > | Northera China, to traverse the western proviace of that empire, pierce 


sage of arms between Mr. Fairbairo, and Sir William Armstrong, instead 
of revelations from the Reports of the Shoebaryness Committee.— Man- 
chester letter, September 13. 


Aquatics iv Spars —During the recent buliights at Bilbao an agree- 
able diversion from the all-absorbing national amusement was created 
by a boat race oa the river Nervion. The course was from the famous 
Bridge of Luchana to Bilbao, a distance of four and a-half Eoglish miles. 
Prizes were offered for six-oar and four-oar boats ; for the six-oars two 
boats entered, manned by the hardy boatmen of the coast, and the race 
was well contested, but was won easily by the boat of Don Alejendro 
Rodriguez, the well-known Alcalde of Deusto ; the distance being rowed 
in exactly 30 minutes. For the four-oar contest four boats appeared io 
the lists, among which wes conspicuous a smart Engl A belonging 
to Her Britannic Mojesty’s Consul, and rowed by Eng! gentlemen ; 
the other three boats bore evidence of foreign construction, bat the vast 
muscular strength of the Baeque boatmen who manned them more than 
counterbalanced the slight advantage the English crew possessed in their 
boat. The race was against time—the boats being started at two mi- 
nutes’ intervale—and was won, after a clippiog struggle, by the British 
crew, who, in spite of their boat having shipped eeveral seas when meet- 
ing two steamere, and the most determined pulling on the part of their 
opponents, sacceeded in landing the British coloure victorious, winuing 
the race by 30 seconds. The distance of four aod a-half miles was rowed 
in 37 minutes. The betting was 3 to 1 against the English crew at etart- 
ing, and the result, except to the sous of Albion, created great surprise. 
— Times, Sept.10. (The British Consul at Bilbao is Mr. Horace 
Young, a eon of Mr. G. F. Young, the Frotectionist ex-M.P.) 


Cbess. 
By J. B. Schaffer, of Philadelphia. 
BLACK. 








PROBLEM No. 664. 

















WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


So.vrion To Paosiem No. 663. 
White. Black. 
" Kt Anything 
z ¢ Re or Kt checkmates, according to ~~ 


EIGHTH GAME of the Match between Mr. Anderssen and Mr. Kolisch. 





White (A.) Black (K.) White (A.) Black (K.) 
PwQBa 28 Btks B EK 
tte 7 Pees |3 Peake Q Ki tok 4 
3 KttoQB3 PtQR3 30 Kt tks Kt t tks Kt 
4PtwQR4 KttoQB3 31 Qto Kt2 i—rT 
5 PtoQ3 K KttoK2 32 K tks Q tks 
¢ Btok BA PwQ4 33 B tks P RtwoQB 
7BtQR2(a) KttoK Kt3 34 RtoQ Kt KttwoQB3 
TB wk Kes Kt to Kt 5 35 BtoQ?2 RtoQ Kt 
9 BtoQKt3 BtoQ3 36 RtoQR KRwKB 
10K KttoK2 Castles 37 PtoK B4 PtoK Kt3 
11 Castles Bto Q Kt 38 PtoQB4a P tks P (en pas.) 
12 PtKB3 KtoR 39 B tke P, ch K tw Kt 
13 PtoQR5 Pees | 40 KttoK2 Rto K B2 (e) 
14 Kt to Q Kt PtoKR B4 |} 41 PwQa ttt 
15 Kt to Q2 PtwoKB5 42 Pto K5 RtoQ 
16 Bto K BtwoQB2 43 Kt to Kt3 RwQs 
17KttoQB4 KttoQB3 44 KttoK4 Bik QBP 
18 BtoQ?2 QtoK Kt4 45 Btke B R tks 
19 KtoR QtoK R4(b) 46 RtksR Kt tks R 
20 Rt KB2 RtwKB3 to RtORs RtwoQB2 
21 Qto K Kt BtwoQ?2 48 KttoQR4 RwQBs 
o SOKEtS P tks P 49 KttoQB5 KwB2 
23 Kt tke P QwKR6 50 RtoQ Kt2 PtoQkKt4 
uUQwKB to K R5 (c) 51 Kt tks RP KttoQB3 
25 Q to K Kt ShwkKB 52 RtwoQ?2 P to Q Kt 5 
2% QRtoKB QtoK R6 53 KttoQB5 Kt tks QP 
27 BtoQR4cd) KttoK4 





And, after a few more moves, the game was given up_as drawn. 


(a) B to Q Kt 3, as appears from the sequel, would have been better.—/b) 
M. Kolisch is now commencing an attack which promises to prove a terribly 
strong one: the present move is prep y to doubling the action of Q and 
K R upon White's K R P.—(c) Threatening to take the K Kt with B for no- 
thing.—(d) White defends himself with skill throughout a difficuit game ; 
he wisely prepares to cut off Black's Q B, which would otherwise ultimatel 
have proved a thorn in his side.—e) The latter part of this game is not a 
cularly well played on either side; for M. Kolisch, after acquiring the better 
position with a P more, as will be seen, only draws after all. 











A Cuanoe at Bianver Castie.—Very few years ago it was thought 
quite infra dig. for a gentleman to be mixing with high society in London 
one week and transacting business at market asa farmer the next. Bat 
the fashion has changed ; and in ell parts of Ireland may now be found 
specimens of example farmiog—proprietors thus becoming in reality 
“country” gentlemen, resident on estates possessing a new interest more 
solid as well as more useful toa A YO than the pleasures of the 
gun or the chase. The farms of Mr. St. Jobe Jeffries, at 
2,500 acres, inclading the demesne of the far-famed 
stances of this extension of model agricultere by the gentry. Turnip- 
folding of sheep and winter fattening of cattle are practised here, as well 
as dairying with more than ahandred cows The various farmsteads are 
of a very superior description. The “ Example” farm-buildings con- 
structed after the most approved Scotch pattern, with “ hammeis” (or 
small yards with covered sheds), ia which a pair of beasts run loose to- 
; and at another steading a fixed steam en drives the thrash- 

g and other machinery. The alternate system of husbandry is pursued, 
and a great deal of underdrainage, subsoiling, and burning have been 
done. On grass land a dressing of three tons of lime per acre has been 
found productive ot extraordinary benefit in and sweetening 
the herbage. Mr. Jeffries is draining a large reach of bog, which, after 
being solidified by gravelly soi! carted upon it, yields py nt 
fic cattings of rye grase. Below the romantic tower of Biarney 
spreads a 300 acre tract of meadow, irrigated by winter floods, and mown 
t crops of hay ; but, as there are no brooks in the country—the 
coming down in emall torrents—and as the quality of the water is 
good as that off the chalk, so valaable to our Eoglish water-mea- 
irrigation is only roughly practised in a few te.—Letter from 
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@ mvro Cenrrat Asta.—The Central Asian expedition, 
Lord Canning, is a bright closing effort of his adminie- 
the benefit of ecience and commerce, in that immense 
le country where Russia enjoys almost entire mono- 
ve the following officers have been already selected 
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Thibet, and finally descend into the plains of India through the gorges of 
the Himalayas. Above is a list of the personnel of the new Central 
Asian expedition, and the Government has now under consideration the 
project of forming an exploring party to assemble in Assam, ascend that 
portion of the Himalayan range which bouads that province on the north 
and east, and, if possible, find a passage through the passes into the pro- 
vince of Yanan, in the south-west of the Chinese empire. Io effecting 
this project the expeditionary party would have to penetrate a region 
which is totally unknown to Earopeaa or to civilised man, and hen 
geographical features have, for the most part, been dubiously or imagi- 
narily marked on even the most pretentious charts, by guesswork. More- 
over, the expeditionary party would have to pass in its route through 
perhape the most savage, wild, and hostile tribes in all continental Asia ; 
and it isfor this reason the Government will not allow any but a 
strongly-armed expedition to undertake the enterprise. If these expedi- 
tions shoald be energetic aad perseveringly carried out by us now, the 
great Russian trade of Central Asia receives its death-blow.— Culcutia 
Englishman. 

ALL Exciayp v. AusTRaLia.—We are glad to learn that this match is 
now fically s2ttled. Mr. Maliam, the representative of the well-known 
firm of Spiers and Pond, of Melboarne, attended on the ground at Aston 
Park, Birmingham, on Friday aod Saturday last, and arranged with the 
following players, who have all signed an agreement to visit the anti- 
podes, namely, H. H. Stephenson (unanimously elected captain of the 
team), Caffyn, E. ~~ ne Mortlock, Griffith, Sewell, Wells, T. Hearne, 
G. Bennett, Mudie, Lawrence, and Iddison, We must congratulate the 
Australian public in having secured so good a team ; for, leaving out 
Parr, Hayward, and Carpenter (who have decline! on account of domes- 
tic motives), we scarcely thiak a stronger twelve could have been found 
to really represent Eogland. The Australians should think themselves 
favoured in having so eoterprisiog a firm to undertake the risk of an 
outlay of something like £7,000; the terms being a first-class passage 
out and home, all expenses whilet there, and £150 per man in cash, to be 
deposited before they leave England, which it is said will be by the Great 
Britain, ailing on the 18th October. We heartily wish them a good voy- 
age.— Manchester Examiner. 








Kew Garpens anp Tue Great Exurerrion or 1862.—The beautifal 
ribbon flower-bed, fifty feet in leagth by seven in breadth, is still the one 
leading attraction of the season. The flowers are now dingly bril- 


their feet as well as with their hands ; and Sir J. E. Tennent tells us that 
this is done up to the present time by the Rock Veddabs of Ceylon. 
And nearly all savage tribes can turn their toes not only to good bat to 
bad account ; like the aborigines of Australia, who, while they are cun- 
ningly diverting your attention with their hands, are busily engaged in 
committing robberies with their toes, with which they pick up articles as 
an clepbaot would with his trunk. So also the Hindoo makes bis toes 
work at the loom, and weaves with them with almost as much dexterity 
as with his flogere, The Chinese carpenter will hold the bit of wood he 
is planing by his foot like a parrot, and will work a grindstone with his 
feet. The Banaka tribe, who are the most famous canoe-men on the West 
African coast, will impel their light canoes (weighing only from 8b. to 
10lb.) with great velocity over the Waves, and at the same time will use 
one foot to bale out the water ; and when they would rest their arms, one 
leg is thrown out on either side of the canoe, and it is propelled with the 
feet almost as fast as with a paddle. There was also Monsieur Dacornet, 
who died only four years ago, who, although he was born without hands, 
was brought up as an artist, and who annually exhibited at the Louvre 
pa painted by his feet. Then there was Thomas Roberts, the arm- 
ess huntsman to Sir George Barlow, whose feet wera made to perform 
the daties of his hands. And there was William Kingstone, who with his 
toes wrote out his accounts, shaved and dressed himself, saddled and 
bridled his horse, threw sledge hammers, and fought a stout battle, in 
which he came off victorious.—Cuthbert Bede's Glencreggan, 





Great Speen tw 4 Sea-Gorva Steamer —It appears that the South- 
Eastern Company’s new steamer, the Victoria, built by Messre. Samada, 
with engines by Mesera. Penn, has attained remarkable speed on her first 
trip from Gravesend to her station at Folkestone, preparatory to her 
employment in the company’s daily service between Folkestone and Bou- 
logae. The voyage, which is stated to give the highest speed ever at- 
tained by any vessel over a similar distance, was performed ia three 
bours and fifty-two minutes, giving (as the total distance is 84 statute 
miles) an average speed of 21-7 statute miles per hour, equal to about 
18°6 knots. This included the assistance received from the tide, estimated 
by the pilot at under two milee.—London Express. 


Tramway: “A Facr not Generatty Known.” —Under this heading 
the Falkirk Herald eays:— The father of Sir James Outram was the 
founder of the Bat.erly Iron-works, now the largest iron-works in Eog- 
land. He was a man of great ability, energetic, self-reliant, of fertile 
and ready resource ; so much so that his opinion was deferred to by 
many of the most eminent engineers of the day, such as Sir Jobn Ren- 
nie and Thomas Telford. He was the first, in connection with these 
works, to lay down an iron way ; and it is to this circumstance, and from 
his name, that we have the term Zyam-way.” If the word tram was 
thus a how does it happen that the shafts of carts have been 
koown from time immemorial in Scotland as “trams?” Surely Sir James 
Oatram’s father was not the inventor of these. 





liant, being at the climax of their autumnal beauty. All the great cen- 
tres of Eoglieth industry are sending agents and artists to copy it, as a 
desiga and pattern for part of the goods they are making for the Great 
Exbibition of next year, viz.: Manchester, prints, chiatz, dra , &e. ; 
Coventry, ribboos; Kidderminster, carpets; Glasgow, muslins, shawls, 
&c. ; Yorkshire, coloured table-covers ; Beifast,damaek table linen, &c. ; 
Nottingham, lace; Macclesfield, Derby, and Spitalfields, silks, embroi- 
deries, &c.; Dublin, mixed fabrics; Paisley, Scotch and window 
muslins ; Bradford, moreens and damasks ; Clerkenwell, artificial flowers ; 
and the Potteries, china and porcelain. A lady of title has ordered to 
be manufactared for her fifty yards of stair-carpeting, and a drawing-room 
carpet, the border of which will be an exast imitation of the above, and 
the centre copies of many of the circular flower-beds in various parts of 
the Gardens.— Scotsman, S-ptember 13. 





Tue Cuaret Rorat at Wixpsor.—The Chapel Royal of St. Gorn’, 
Windsor, bas just received aa additional embellishment to the brilliant 
windows of stained-glass, by the iatroduction to one of the only two re- 
maining plain glass wiodows io the choir of the armorial bearings of the 


four following recently-eleoted Knights of the Garter:—The Dake of 
Wellington, the Duke of Devonshire, the King of Portugal, and the Earl 
of Derby. Thes: designs are beautifully executed by Mr. Willemeant, of 


London. There has also jast been placed in the choir, by command of 
her Majesty, @ brass plate, with the following inscription :—* Beneath 
this spot were deposited the remains of H.R H. the Dachess of Kent, from 
the 25th day of bh uotil the lst day of Au 1861, when they were 
removed to the mausoleum at Frogmore.”’ This tem grave was 
between the vault of the late Royal family and that containing the re- 
maias of Jane Seymour, Qaeen of Henry VIII , 1537 ; King Henry VIIL., 
1547 ; King Charles I., 1645; and an infant child of Queen Anne. 


Wrve versus Srirtrs.—The Excise returns for the firs: half of the pre- 
sent year shows a falling off in the consumption of spirits. The quantity 
of home-made spirits retained for consumption in the United Kingdom 
in the first half of the year 1860 was 11,471,387 gallons (almost ex- 
actly the eame as in the preceding year), aad in 1861 only 9,235,439 gal- 
lons. The foreiga and coloaial spirite also entered for consump- 
tion in the first six months of the year were 2,848,728 proof gallons in 
1860, and only 2,465,771 in 1861. The deficiency bas not been compen- 
sated by a correspondiag additional demand for malt. The malt retained 
for home consumption was 28,114,454 bushels in the first half year of 
1860, aod 27,585,017 in 1861. Bat the return respecting wine is of a 
very different character ; the quantity of imported wine eatered for home 
consumption in the first half of 1860 was only 4,094,795 gallons, and in 
1861 no less than 6,105578 ga.lons. Of these wines, 686,684 gallons 
came from France in 1860, but ’.,330,354 ia 1861. 








Romovrep Grrr to THE Ex-Queen or Napies.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Globe says :—* It will be news to Belgravis, that the ladies 
thereof have employed a fashionable firm (Roskill, of Bond Street) to 
model a mural crown of gold, profusely enriched with brilliants, asa tri- 
bate of Britieh admiration, to be nted to the lady “ horse (and plate) 
breaker,” now lodging at the Quirinal, for masquerading in jack boots 
behind the parapets at Gaeta. Signor Fortunato, of Piccadilly, who bas 
been a correspondent of the Globe and Neapolitan chargé d’afaires in Lon- 
don, until no more affairs were left, is now in Paris conveyiag this pre- 
cious burden to the fair Bavarian smoker.” 





Loparnes ror Lasourers in Paris.—Among the numerous improve- 
mente to be accompliebed in Paris, the Municipsl Council to 
build a model equare in the Faubourg St. Antoine to lod toe 
This equare is to occapy a superficies of 20 000 yards, with a facade of 
two hundred and forty feet. The building is to consist of single 
rooms, to be furnished with a bed, a table, and two chairs, and to be 
let at }l0fr.a month. There are \ikewise to be 88 houses built for ope- 
rative families. The houses are to be four stories bigb, and each bouse 
will accommodate four families. It is calculated that the entire buildia 
will lodge 4,000 persons. A bathing establishment is to be constrac’ 
in the centre of the building, by which means every lodger may procure 
a bot bath at any hour of the day or night for the small sum of 25c. 
(2}4.) Each floor is to be supplied with river water free of expense to 
the lodgers ; and the entire building is to be heated by steam. Attached 
to the lodging-house there are to be 14 workebops for apprentices, 





A New xp Sprenpip Greex Cavaca rv Paris.—The magnificent 
new Russian Greek church in the Rae de la Croix, near the Barriere de 
Etoile, was consecrated yesterday morning by M. Leontius, Archbiehop 
of Novragorod, who came to Paris expressly for the occasion. This 
eburch was built by volantary donations, varying from 25 centimes to 
100,000 francs. This splendid monument is composed of a vast rotunda 
capped with a cone and flanked by four small towers of similar shape, 
all richly gilt. These five cones are each surmounted by across. The 
porch, which is reached by 12 circular marble steps, is formed of a richly 
ornamented ceiling, which supports a gilt Crown with a Greek Cross. 
The sanctuary which is eatered by the porch, is decorated with a painting 
of the Virgin and the Infant Jesus, on a gold ad. Within the charch 
is a painting representing Christ seated, showing the book of the 
law. More than 300 of the Russian aristocracy came to Paris to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. They were entertained at breakfast by Count 
Kieseleff, the Rursian Ambassador io Paris. The breakfast was served 
in tents erected round the charch. The choir was compoeed of 48 choria- 
ters, serfs of Count Scheremesef, who were sent from Russia to assist at 
the solemnity. The y attracted very little attention in Paris 
except among the Russian nobility.— Paris leter, Sept. 12. 








Epvcarep Fest.—Who can tell to what uses the feet and toes could be 
t, if the necessity arose for a fall development of their powers? There 
a way of educating the foot as well as the hand or the eye ; and it is 
astouirbing what an educated foot can be made todo. We know that io 
the time of Alexander the Indians were taught to draw their bows with 


INFORMATION ABOUT SEWING MACHINBS. 
E have for sometime contemplated effecting a thorough domestic test, 
through regular and diversified use, of all the varieties of sewing ma- 
chines that compete for the favour of the public. Our design was to report im- 
partially upon the merits and defects of the respective machines, regardless of 
the interests or wishes of manufacturers, and with a view solely to the advan- 
tage of our readers, maltitudes of whom in succession, must constantly find 
themselves becoming interested in knowing from an unprejadiced source, just 
what to depend on, in choosing between sewing machines. 

We have accordingly invited several manufacturers to lend proper facilities 
for testing their machines, with the express understanding that we neither ask 
nor give any favours whatever. We extend the invitation to all (legitimate) 
manufacturers. As the first which we have had opportanity thus to test, we 
give our first notice to 

THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS MACHINE. 

The cheaper machines, of which this is one, more particularly iaterest us, if 
truly serviceable, as their cheapness renders them the more important to the 
labouring classes generally. The price of this machine, if we ver rightly, 
is $30. We sum up the “ points” of the machine from the notes furnished us by 
the operator—a member of our own family, acquainted with a variety of ma 
chines, but wholly unprejudiced and disinterested between them. 

1. It is exceedingly simple in constraction.—Very slight instructions and in- 
genuity are required to understand the few parts of which it is composed, and 
their use, and there is no excuse for getting it out of order until the parts are 
fairly worn out. As a consequence, it always works at a moment's notice, 
though it may have been laid aside for months, and never stops unaccountably 
or otherwise. 

2. The needle is short and straight, and consequently not liable to break. Io 
six months use, I have not broken nor bent a single needle. 

3. The “ tension” (regulating the tightness of the thread) is the most manage- 
able and certain contrivance of its kind, and never baffles the operator. 

4. The needle never misses a stitch, but invariably comes to its work with 

‘: and promptitad 

5. The thread is taken direct from the ordinary spool, without re-winding or 
other preparation. 

6. The work can be ravelled with the greatest ease if desired, while it is per - 
fectly secure against ravelling if left to itself. When the work leaves the ma 
chine, the thread comes out en the wrong side, and while it remains there, the 
sewing cannot be ravelled. It can only be ravelled by picking out and disen- 
gaging the end of thread from the last loop. 

7. After much wear and many washings, the stitching is found to retain all 
the roundness, evenness and firmness which are so much admired at first. I 
have tried it on every kind of garment, and have not yet found a broken thread 
in its work. 

8. It works as smoothly and noislessly asthe machines most recommended 
for that desirable quality. 

9. Asa single-threaded machine, I was prejadiced against it, in common with 
most of my acquaintances, believing that its work would rip, pucker in wash - 
ing, &c., &c. All objections on this score, are found to be groundless, unless 
you particularly insist on the beauty of a stitch on both sides, which is matter 
for a difference of tastes. 

10. The machine is provided with hemmer, feller, and the other ingenious 
little contrivances in use for expediting and finishing the work. 

On the whole, it must be owned that this machine is none the worse for ita 
cheapness, and none the less efficient and perfect for its simplicity. We stand 
ready to do justice to every other manufacture, but we advise our readers to put 
no faith in disparaging criticisms, for we are satisfied that none of any import- 
ance can be sustained. We should be thankful, however, to receive any such ; 
for if a defect has been overlooked by our operator, we desire to make it known, 
and shall do so, as our only object is to benefit our industrious female readers 
by our advice. 











MRS. BODSTEIN 
Will resume INSTRUCTION IN SINGING at her residence, 
No, 84 West Twenty Second Street, 
On Thursday, September 26th. 








NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 


BOO TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE WILL BE 
I opened -~ ee at this office on MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1861, from 8 
AM. to2P.M. Due notice will be given when the Real Estate Tax Books will 


beegemst, JAMES KELLY, Receiver of Taxes, 
New Court-House, Park. 


AMALGAM BELLS, 
Prices Within the Reach of every Church, Schoolhouse, 
- Factory, or Farm in the land, 


Their in all parts of the United States, for the past two years, proves 
them to combine valuable qualities, among which are E 
Tone, gth, 5 and h y of Vibrati 
an by any other manufacture ; sizes 50,to 5000 Ibs., costing less than 
half other metal or 124 cents per Jb., at which price we warrant them twelve 
months. Send for a circular. 











M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No, 190 William Street, 





NEW YORK. 
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INSURANCE, 











EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSUREWN.CEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW_YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON’ President. 
Office, oe Sreadway. 
aR youorwe wA STATEMENT “OF. THE AFFAIRS uF THE COMPANY 
T" for the fiscal year ending ~ Si«t of heraeeaten 1861 : 
Net Cash Assets, in ra. February, 1360 
Receipts during the y 
Pp 97 558,430 96 
Total Dishureements for losses svt Death, and seditious, Gureentesed poate, yoon ors 2 a 


. $6,989,856 74 





eee ieee (se be oeree 
INVESTED as FOLLOWS: 


Ad! Interest acerued, but not pase zo 6 due. 
Deferred Premiums eateeated ° 
course of 9 





Gross Asses, Feb. 1, 1861. 


Cash Assets 
Set tnerse.tt pom ist February, 1861,—12,601 ; insuring 


ti but 
Amonnt gonsived for Interest on Loans, aod amount of Interest accrued, on ob 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons ding to insure their lives : 
Its Assets ere larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 


The Peers to of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any ir Life 0 Company in the Uniied — 


Its mm are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
sete As “hy =o have been ak result of a very low rate of morta 
ann 7 seineahtn Seeman anata Selidesaiestudava 


Meng omer Ue to Members hee c lene than oni of 
f fa ——- 4A in et or Kurope whose e: 
keows—o resalt in the highest degree arable to wana 
in this Com greatly exceeds —— of any other 
The —— of neues  Inoured | in this ompany greatly a wl 
~ pecersary law overage ethving more = for cperatica. 
The Geneseo the Company invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 
Bostate in the city and State of New York, worth in each case, at 'east dowhle the amount anes, 
laterest at Seven per cent , aad United States ftom The solidity and security 
this dispositioo the Company’s Fuads cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Mricagp Fitwore, 





—- E. Srrociis, 
RN RLL, 
Locivs Rosinsos, 

W. Sutra Buown, 
Ricuagp Parnicx, 
Writes H. Porsam, 

youreus Eoxrtos, 

a — 





Hamu Weutwerow Ouarr, 
Sauver D. Bancocx, Ma.aworson M. Freeman. 
Secretary, Isaac Ansar. Actuary, Suarueep Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mivrvxs Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in he eivictert cages 


term—the entire alone, being eq’ ‘divided 
- surplas, deducting necessary expenses itably 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorx, January 26ra, 1861. 


ae Nn Qasroaarry To TER. 0 CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
the Statement of its affairs on the $ist December, 1860. 


Petites have been teueed apse Life Biche ; nor upon Fire 
disconnected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums mark~d Off from ist January, 1860, to Sist Dee’r, 1860,.. $4,541,185 59 
419,443 


Total profits f 
The Certificates previous to 1889, hae be prt on 6 pry 
Net earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


‘ 
TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PH bite, 
i alae BARSTO 


P 
LEROY x WiLey. 
DANI&L LER, 


DENNIS PERKIN 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 


AM 
J. HENRY BURGY, 
CORN 
A. HAND, 


, DEV 
ni Anaova, 
ARD H. OILLILAN, . A. LOW. t+ _ MINT 
WILLIAM &. popes. WAS, Ja. 
JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Fie Provident. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’t. 


$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD Co. 
(rmx48 DIvVEsION.) 
and six (106) miles of rail road, i 
on, ofthe matty hundred ( are signa ts appurte- 





$2,920,000, and upon seven 


INS UR A N CE. 
‘BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 


a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 


Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 





Total 
Tuis ComPanY 448 1sSUED NO POLICIES EXCEPT ON CanGO 45D FREIGHT FOR Tax Voragn 
No Risks have been taken upon Time. or upon Hulls of Vessels, 





Total Assets. . 





MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 5ST. 
New Yorn, Ocroser 31, 1860. 





of the Act of its Inco: 


risks on the 4th October, 1859 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860: 





estes & 





this day Aiea iat Dividend of Icerantio e Rovember 
1860, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


Also, that s Dividend of TWENTY- vIVE EER CERT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
terminated Premiums of ast year, be issued after the ist January 
(PoSGRIP of ihe vy snd SEEXTY FRR, CRITE 06 the 
CASH after the fp interest thereon to 
leaving an amount of pomet eyo “profits of over ONE MIL- 


By order of the 


WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
——— 


UIs LO ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 

Serie or a JOHN A. RUT, 

SEES i i. GeORGK o. EB ston, 
AS. H. MARSH U. A. MURDOO 


ran PaRCL 
ier Sunn 


wae B. gly hn President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





JEWELRY, &c. 


FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 
or 


BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 

IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and Domestic Manufa 


BEBNGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 




















TTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


thorough|y tested in all parts of the Union by expertenced builders and others, an 
has been proved to be, LN BYERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WS CLAIM FOR IT—viz: 


ue pg or sg gat 


Retenieee, 02 Vos. Sher How. 
Fim, and ie peice a4 durable, 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
to Laney Bis or Betin Roose, we prevent further curresiea, and 


Ly, — 5 Weegee 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 





andred 
penis, -5 the public qsennet the most desirab| 


wil 
man wih ow Samy hg ia 
leted, place New York wi 


a cent. Interest ; cou; 
vor New York. prema od 
soveb of tant, tegeiher with own 
present valaed st 600,000. 
charter, trust deeds, land grants, and every inf 


MINTON’S 
Ereasvperte TILES 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&e., a0. 
MILLER & COATES, 
No, 278 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


DRAIN PIPES, 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished in with the req of the 10th Section rpo- 


the Board of have this resolved Spee 
PER CENT. IN eee y rocrbey 
their Tilo Dieses 


ives, on afer Tuesday, the Sth at 
SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of have 
te at commsomne CERT FiCcaTEs pag Tas ANY, OF 
sah fay of Pedr =, es trom which Interest 
need at the of the payment, and can- 

ved, Gi Dniee of rma dh wight Rene X on the net Sate 

‘or ear ending Decem! , te 
aed on and after Mooday, the lsh of April next. « ” 
By order of the 
BENJAMIN A, ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
RICHARDS, ©. HADDEN, 
L. P. MORTON, 

. W. MEYER, 
JOUN 8. ARTHUR, 
fe MTeRA ETMORE, 
DAVID F. MOLGAN DENY ORT. 
pr ee herp 
JOHN 4. Bintow. 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
| BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
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METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


—_— 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 

Three Foarths of the Profits I Divided to Policy Holders. 
Ts COMPANY WILL H&REAFTER ras TO THE PSALERS 75 PER CENT 
the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liveral discount from standard rates. 

No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

JOSEPH B. Laouane AroLeork, MeL’ Li 
Re i, Guecawan, F Row ARD MADOMBERY 

Guersvos a wonoven: 2S MARtIN 
JAMES O. ELDON, . TURNEY, Oser ‘ 


OSEPH B. VARNUG J 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, LOW REORAHAM Jn. HENRY Y v. BUTLER.” “ 


GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUSL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Issued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
uM. MORGAN & 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YoRK, 




















Issue Letters of Credit to rs, available in all parts of 


orld. 
BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 
AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 





BANKERS, 
Wall Street, New York 


coe FOR TRAVELLERS, ey IN ARTS 
the Messrs. Roruscuitp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort : 





JOHN MUNROB @& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.S5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
Ne. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issvs Crncotan Letrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 


FI ny a 


RICHARD BELL, 
& A OGILVIE, 











, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Ctroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Traveilers, 
avellabie in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, ae. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 

















C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or E. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
M5. 00 Wiliams Giscet, Meschenve Recharge. 
- BILLS ON LONDON, 
SUMS TO 
eR Dave SIGHT, gt HEA reed AT SIXTY DAY® SIGHT AND AT THREE 
____— WARD, D, CAMPBELL & ©O., 56 Wall Street. 
~ BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





S8UE COMMERCIAL AND TRAY: CRED FOR = 
{ =3 ELLERS’, ITs, _U3E IN THIS COUN. 





LAR’ MISSES", Lett ryt AND por» SKATES. 





votues ‘Small bottles for 
alike seharm. Try it! F 





ia mee 
table oil, itis cE ie cecamon eat om poe 
ode! be manuitcrareen, nth iniioenioes wetness 
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mepared by Pa. 
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